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PREFACE 



Th© author, a graduate of a Teachers College located 
in the Eastern part of the United States, has long been in- 
terested in the Instructor or teacher training program of 
both the civilian and allltary educational ©stablishnents , 
Prior to World War II it was his plan to continue in the 
field of education, but the v;ar casie along and this plan 
was put aside when, soiao six months before the United States 
entered World War II, he accepted a comission in the 
United States Navy and has been on continuous active duty 
since that time, 

Tl^ desire to pursue this study first came during the 
autumn quarter, 19^9# while the author was enrolled in the 
Navy’s postgraduate course in Personnel Administration aruJ 
Training at Stanford University. During this period it 
was his privilege and pleaaure to be associated with sev- 
eral members of the faculty and several graduate students 
of the School of Education, Stanford University, who 
working on a contract between the National Office of Edu- 
cation and Stanford University covering the evaluation of 
the Navy’s Instructor Training Program. It was his priv- 
ilege to sit in on several conferences held in connection 
^^ith the aforementioned contract, the most Important being 
a five day trip to the U. S. Naval Training Center, San 
Diego, California, where the Navy’s Instructor Training 
Course v?as observed. 
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The final decision v;as imde to do this study when the 
author was advised by the Navy DepartcKint, Washington, D. C., 
that his next asslgneiont in the Ifavy would carry hin to 
Bayonne, N. J., v;here he will be Training Officer in charge 
of the instruction at the Navy*s only school for training 
Supply Corps Officers. It can no’A' be said that the exper- 
ience gained throu^ conducting this study will prove in- 
valuable in the perfomance of his next assignment. 

In reading this thesis the reader must keep in mind 
that the TlffiLFTH Naval District USKH Instructor Training 
Course given at the Naval Base, Treasure Island, San 
Francisco, California, is a tvjo v?eeks coux*oe and that no 
course of two weeks duration can even hope to turn out 
polished instructors. Vie need only to look at the programs 
of our State Teachers Colleges and Education Departments 
of our other Colleges and Universities to realise how much 
time is spent by prospective instructors in preparing them- 
selves for a career in the teaching profession. In moot 
colleges and universities the student is required to pur- 
sue a more or less prescribed course for a foiir year period 
before he is given the stamp of approval and labeled an 
instructor or teacher. 
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III1?RQDUCTIQfI mD DEPIKITION OF THB PROBLEM 
Px*QbXg-ta Defined 

The purpoae of this ctudj is to evaluate the United 
Staten Navy’s TVIHLFI^I Naval Diotrlct Reserve Instructor 
Training Com»B® siven at Treasiii*e Xslrdid, Haval Ease^ 3ar. 
Francioeo, California# uhlch# for tho oakc of brevity, will 
hereinafter be inferred to as the 12 I5D ITSHR Instructor 
Training Courae. 

Delimit ationa of the Problem 

Specifically# this study will attempt to evaluate only 
the Instrwtor training phase of the 12 HD USHR Training 
Course \vith no attempt being made to evaluate the course 
frora an adiainistrative standpoint. Ho specific attempt will 
be made to evaluate the courae curricuiura since the curric- 
ulum is prescribed by the Bui*eau of Naval Personnel. In 
this connection# hovjever, comenta concerning the curriculiin# 
when considei’ed material to tte overall project under con- 
alderation, will be included In tliio thesis with no specific 
attempt being made to evaluate then. 

Heed for the Study 

The importance of tJ^ Organised Naval Reserve's Train- 
ing Program cannot be overemphasised. The purpose Oi-* miaolon 
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of thio coaponsnt part of the 2 *asuiar IJavy Is to provide 
a force of qualified officers and enlisted personnel tjho 
arc available for nobllisatlon in the event of a national 
eacrscncy. 

One of tho aost important, if not the most iraportant, 
i*unction5 of the Organised Ilaval Reserve 'frainins Proga’asa 
Ic the instructor ti’alnlng. The Kavy‘n instructors ^ cok- 
nissioned and enlisted alike, are the tey ckjh who provide 
the leadership and \Jho activate trainees to acquire tho 
necessary ientoulodge, imderstcindins, sidll, and attitudes 
requlicd for the p©i’P'^"®^ce of their assigned duties. 

Few people have tho ability to teach effectively v/ithout 
oono training in the teaching field. >3en t:ho have becoiK5 
efficient instructors have done so through extensive train- 
ing and putting into practice tho learned fundamental prin- 
ciples of good teaching. It is a well established fact 
that tlie evaluation of instruction is one of the raost ef- 
fective Rieans by which teaching perforaance of instructors 
aay be improved. 

It is tho earnest desire of tho author that tills study 
will contain material that can be used to an advantage by 
tho Staff of the 12 KD USKR Instx*uctor Training School in 
carrying out tho prescribed raicsion of the school. 

Need for Instructor Training in the Navy 

Tiie period between the two world wars sav; the intro- 
duction of nevi and vastly ooraplex equipoent for Navy use. 
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and mde ncccasai^ the developisont of advanced types of 
training in ail phases of installation, oj^eration, nainten- 
ance, and repair of such equipsient. World War II brought 
additional complex apparatus, and new teclmlques, thereby 
necessitating specialised training in alnost field. 

To be rsore specific, the discovery and application of elec- 
tronic devices such as radar, fire control, sonar equipnent 
etc., and the developaent of jet propelled aircraft and 
roctcct and atofaic t^eapons of warfare have br*orqd^t about 
treiaondouG changes in methods and techniques vjhich, in turn 
calls for large numbers of expertly trained tecluiicians . 

The Havy, in an attempt to keep abreast of these impor 
tant and rapid developments, is striving to improve its 
educational px*ogram. With bixdgetary limitations placing 
restrictions on the number of military and civilian person- 
nel in the Navy as well as restrictions on materials, sup- 
plies, equipment, facilities, etc., it becomes increasingly 
important that every effort be exercised to train the best 
candidates in the best possible way. Until recently, per- 
sonnel in the Kavy here assigned as instructors primarily 
on the basis of their length of sea-duty and rating; second 
arily on their technical skill. It is very encouraging to 
note tl'.at the Navy novj recognises that those qualifications 
alone are not sufficient to become a good instructor, and 
that teaching is a separate and distinct skill. The Kavy 
has also recognised that it is hicJhly desirable to 
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coordinate applicable methodo and techniques of civilian 
educational institutions with Havy laethods. This is one 
of the major reasons for the establishment of the instruc- 
tor training school throughout the Navy. 

As pi*eviously stated, the peacetime mission of the 
Organised Naval Reserve is primarily that of a training 
organization. Its mission is to train personnel, both of- 
ficer and enlisted, to fill certain billots which raobilisa- 
tlon would i-*equire. It is the training of Reservists for 
advancement in Emergency Service Ratings which is the r.ain 
Job of the Naval Reserve Training Program, and specifically 
the Job of training instructors in the Naval Reserve Train- 
ing Centers. 

Instructors billets in the Organized Naval Reserve 
are filled with many officer and enlisted personnel vrith 
little or no special Instructor training. Tills statement 
is not made as criticism, but merely to point out the e.Tist- 
ing need of the Organized Naval Reserve Training Program for 
instructor training. The Navy Department has recognized 
this need and has directed the establishment of USNH Instruc- 
tor Training CourBOs in each of the Continental Naval Dis- 
tricts. Observation has shotm that adequate training 
organization and administration, as well as effective class- 
room teaching, have been lacking in this program. Instruc- 
tion is not an easy task even v?hon the best slcills and 
techniques are employed, and it becomes a tremendously 



(difficult one when it io attempted v/lthout special train- 
ing e^iperienco and cognisance of available training devices. 

It should be omphaGlsed at the outset that no amount 
of instructor training can replace ingenuity and knowledge 
of subject matter on the part of the instructor. Instruc- 
tor training provides the instructor V'Jith proven inethods and 
techniques that can be used to facilitate his Job as an 
instructor and at the same time gz’eatly assist the learner 
in carx’ying out his part of the progi’an. Those vdio are 
now instructing can improve the quality of their work and 
make moxx) efficient use of their available tine by acquir- 
ing some of the skills, tcclmiques and '’tricks of the trade” 
that have been developed by educators througli years of exper- 
ience. ifany individuals xdio 'self-style” theuiselves as 
instructors believe tliat Icnowing a subject will automati- 
cally enable then to teach it. Tliio is not true and the 
instx'uctor Xfho believes and follows tills practice is likely 
to do the program more ham than good. For example, an of- 
ficer vrho has served as a navigator or gunnery officer afloat 
is likely to assurac that he will liave no difficulty in get- 
ting his laiowledgc across to Ms students. Actually to 
Icnov; ho\n to do something and to be able to teach it to some- 
one else ai*e two sldLlls, vrhich, though related, ai-t? entirely 
different. Many proficient engineers, for example, will 
experience difficulty in imparting their knowledge to others 
in a manner that can be easily understood. I-Iany prominent 
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scholars vrho avQ renovmcd for their research, are notoriously 
poor teachers. Few people have the ability to teach effec- 
tively without sone training in the teaching field. Jfen who 
have become efficient instructors have done so by training 
and putting into practice the learned fundamental principles 
of good teaching. 

?he Importance of Instructor Tx’aining 

Iho most modem ships, v;eapons, equipment, etc., are 
of little value without trained personnel to operate them. 

The operational readiness of every unit in the Mavy depends, 
in a large measure, on the knowledge and skill of every crew 
raember. The essential knowledge and skill, as vjell as the 
attitudes of each individual member of a ship’s company, are 
developed through effective training. To provide this train- 
ing, the Havy assigns personnel in largo numbers, allocates 
substantial funds, and establishes extensive facilities. 

To gain a realisation and appreciatlcn of the magnitude 
of the training program v/ill necessitate a consideration 
of the scope of Navy training as well as a comparison with 
modern industrial training methods. Since good instruc- 
tors wield a tremendous influence on large nui.ibcrs of train- 
ees, it is of prime importance that ouch instructors be well 
qualified in kno\?ledge of their subject and in teaching 
ability. This requires very careful selection of the proper 
personnel and adequate training in good teaching techniques. 
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Evidence of the irapor'tance the Nav;^" ati;aches to Instructor 
training ar.ong its petty officers is that it has been in- 
cluded among the military requireiaents for all enlisted 
men. The specifications in the "I>5anual of Qualifications 
for Mvajicepjent in Rating” (HavPers I 8068 ) require train- 
ing as instructors. The specific requirements are as fol- 
lows : 



Instructor personnel, using on-the-job training 
methods . 

Prepare for and conduct group instruction, adapt- 
ing and using available lesson plans, training 
aids, or equipment. 

Plan and conduct drill, using equipment related 
to own rating. 

Prepare written outlines for own use of the fol- 
lowing types: 

Information sheets {outlining main points for 
understanding) . 

Job Sheets (outlining stop-by-step procedure 
for specific job or operation). 

Lesson Plans (over-all outline prepared as a 
guide for own use in conducting instx*uction) . 
^fcasure trainees’ progress and proficiency by 
cKSans of performance tests, written tests, oi* 
oral questions of o\m composition. 

Prepare a list of Icnowledges and skills, required 
by personnel in own rating.^ 

The efficiency of the Navy depends on each man doing his 
job as part of a competent tecuji. Adequate training stimu- 
lates confidence and pride in superior accomplishment as 
well as continued interest in ijaprovement . The Navy’s in- 
structors, coramissloncd and enlisted alike, are the key men 



1 . Education and Training Manual ( NavPers 10827 . Prepared 
by the Bui^au of Personnel, January 1^9. P. 202. 
United States Govemiaont Printing Office, Washington, 

D. C. 
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v;ho provide the lc:idcrehip and uho motivate ti'-alueec to 
acqxiii'C the necessary lono^iledge, mder standing, skill and 
attitudes I’cqulr-cd for the t?erfornance of their assigiied 
duties . 

The ifavy training progrsis is an er-ctensive and contin- 
uing progren. Tlierc is alweyo training on board ship, 
vihether it be in peacetime or during periods of national 
eaorgency. Operational readiness requires that all person- 
nel on board can operate the chip and Its equipment at laax- 
inua efficiency. The training program of the Navy does not 
begin or end on board ship, however. Shore based training 
is highly esoential. Shore based training precedes and 
suppleEients chipboard training; it provides for econony of 
time and equiprjent; it allows for greater manipulative de- 
velopiaent, since trainees can tear dov.’n actual equipment 
without impairing operating conditions as i.'ould be the case 
aboard ship. As of 31 October, 19^8, there were some 60,000 
officers and enlisted perconnel of the Navy in formal train- 

3 

ing at shore based cchools alone. 

Evaluation !>efi ned 

Before going further into this study it ic eoncldered 
advisable to define the tei^n "evaluation'’ . The concept of 
evaluation has been well stated by v/rlghfcstone : 

^ ♦ Bducatlon and Training Manual , prepared by the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel (J^favPers 10827)# dated January 19^9; 
Chapter 14, p. 202. 
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Evaluation is a relatively new teciinioal tem, 
Introduced to designate a more corapi*ehenGive con- 
cept of caeasureiacnt than is inplled in conventional 
tests and exaialnatlons . Froia the point of view 
of its functions it involves the identification 
and formulation of a comprehensive range of major 
objectives of a curriculum, their definition in 
terns of behavior, and the construction of valid, 
I’eliable, and practical instruments for appraising 
the specified phases of behavior. 

Evaluation, as vie shall use It in this study, is a pro- 
cess of appraisal. It implies the neasurenent of something 
against laiovm standards in order to deteinaine its relative 
value. If we are willing to accept this th5.nking, it fol- 
lous then that the evaluation of inoti^uction is dependent 
on a knowledge of what factors make an Instructor a good 
one. In other words, before ue can proceed to make an eval- 
uation of teaching situations, it will be necessary to make 
an analysis of at least the major* factors that contribute 
to the success of instruction and the instructor. Neither 
time nor space, however, will bo devoted here to the presen- 
tation and discussion of the factors that are considered 
to contribute most to good instruction since these factors 
will be presented and discussed in detail in Chapter IV of 
this thesis. For the pi'esent, it oufficos to say that these 
factors are ivell established and those considered most appllc 
able to the 12ID U3NH Instructor Training Course were 



1. J. b’ayne Kriglitstone, '’Evaluation', in Encyclopedia 

of Educational Hesearch, Ualtor S. Monroe, editor, (New 
York)7Yho HacMillan CH^pany, ISnl, p. ^8. 
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incorporated in the questionnaires used by the author in 
collecting the data for this thesis. 

The Need for Evaluation 

Continuous information regarding the needs of the trainee 
and the effectiveness of classroom activities in producing 
desired modifications in behavior is a necessary and inte- 
gral featxire of any planned educational program. The instruc- 
tor notes the grovrth of interest and understanding as he 
develops a lesson^ diagriosas the difficulties encountered 
by each pupil, and adapts his procedures accordingly to the 
needs of the class. On. a larger scale, all revisions of 
curricular and instructional programs, or developments of 
Inforsial school activities, are based on an evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the pi*evious program. Such an evalua- 
tion raay have been Intuitive or explicit, formal or inforaal, 
adequate or inadequate. The importance of valid and con- 
tinual infoimiation as to the growth and needs of each trainee 
in the process of adjusting the program of the school to 
his immediate requiz'emerits cannot be over-eriphaslzed , These 
i^*quir*ements can only be doterainod snd inot through contin- 
uous evaluation of the program. 

It is a vjell established fact that the evaluation of 
Inst miction is one of the most effective means by which 
teaching performance of instructors may be Improved. The 
good supervisor must realise that supervision and evalua- 
tion of instruction must be based on tlie actual teaching 
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aituation. In tills pi'ograsi of inatruotor tpaining, the 
Organlne<i Ilaval Reserve instructors need aosistance. Too 
often they ai»e left to carry tho entire 'oiirdon of their 
teaching responsibilities, unassisted and unaupervised , 

As previously stated, nev? instructors having had little 
teaching exp>erience will make frequent mistakoo by failing 
to take advantage of nore effective teaching methods. Older 
instructors tend to become stereotyped to the sane old rou- 
tine, thereby failing to take advantage of better presenta- 
tion through variation of teaching methods. They need to 
be stimulated and encouraged to try new techniques to pro- 
vide more challenge and interest to their trainees. 

The instructor who stops grov?lng professionally, who 
becomes complacent and satisfied with his methods and tech- 
niques, will tend to become less and less effective as an 
instructor. Sound, intelligent and constructive evaluation 
is a MUST item in the Organized Naval Reserve Teacher Train- 
ing Program, and every good supervisor must realise that in 
order for supervision of Instruction to be effective and 
constructive, it must be based on a very definite and ob- 
jective plan for evaluation. 

Organiz at ion of the Remainder of tho Thesis 

Chapter II v;lll contain factual data about tho 12 ND 
USHR Instructor Training Course. ‘Phis Chapter will also 
present the ciuTiculuj?. of the course and sornc personal 
history data of the instnictors who teach the course. 
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Chapter III vjill present the laothods and teclmiques used 
by the author in collecting the data to be used In this eval~ 
uation project. The various questionnaires will not be pre- 
sented in this chapter since they will be contained in 
Chapter IV and also coraplete samples will be included in the 
Appendices to this thesis. 

Chapter IV t;lll present the results of this study. 

Each isethod and technique used V7ill be discussed in detail 
along with the presentation of the results of the study. 

Chapter V will pi*esent a oiaamary of the study and con- 
clusions along with roconnendatlons for further study on 
this or slniliar projects. 
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CHAPTER II 



TV/ELPTH NAVAL DISTRICT USJIR IliSTHDCTOR 
TR/JJTING COURSE 



The Organized Naval Reserve 

The Naval Reserve, as estahlished by the Naval Reserve 
Act of 1938, is a eonponent of the United States Navy and 
consists of the Fleet Reserve, Organized Reserve, Volunteer 
Reserve, and the ^^e^chant Marine Reserve. This study deals 
o:cclusively **?ith the Organised Naval Reserve, 

The broad policies of the Organised Naval Reserve plan 
of the Navy are the activation and training of a Naval Re- 
serve adequate to laeet the imraedlato needs of the Navy should 
an emergency be declared. This is set dovm in the purpose 
of the Naval Resei»ve as promulgated by the Navy Department 
and is stated thusly: 

The purpose of the Naval Reserve is to pro- 
vide a force of qualified officers and enlisted 
personnel who are available for immediate mobili- 
zation in the event of a national emergency, and 
who together with the active and retired personnel 
of the regular Navy can effectively meet the needs 
of the expanding Naval EotablishEK^nt v/hlle an 
adequate flow of no\^ly trained personnel is being 
established.^ 

In order to establish and maintain this state of read- 
iness, personnel of tho organised Naval Reserve are required 
by the Navy Department to maintain efficiency by attending 



Bureau of Naval Personnel Manual , p. 297> United States 
Gove irnraen t Wint ing Office , V.'ashinston, D, G, 
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regularly schecJuled Grille and by pcrforalng annual training 
duty. 

'The Bureau of Haval I’eraonnsl is charged with the in- 
struction and training of the Naval Reserve and prescribes 
the details of instruction and training of various individ- 
uals and organisations of tiie Naval Reserve, both ashore 
and afloat. In carrying out this progran, the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel requires the fullest cooperation and assist- 
ance of the other bureaus and offices of the Navy Departcjent, 
Including the l?leet Operations, Training Cesanando, and Fleet 
Training Centers. The Comandants of the Naval Districts, 
Chief of Naval Air Reserve Training, etc., under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Naval Personnel and other cooper- 
ating and assisting bureaus and offices, are charged v/ith 
the instruction and training of the Naval Reserve under their 
cognisance . 

Shipboard Instructor Training Schools 

In April 1946, The Chief of Naval Operations directed 
the Chief of Naval Personnel to establish tv;o "Shipboard 
Instructor Training Schools", one on the East Coast and one 
on the West Coast, in order that the gains In quality of 
training icadc during World V.'ar II would not be lost to the 
Naval Service. 

The Chief of Naval Personnel established the East Coast 
school at the Naval Ship Yard, New York, N, Y., and the 
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Veot Coast school at the Haval Base, Treasure Island, San 
Francisco, California. 

The first class vras held at the Treasure Island school 
in July of 1946 and continued for some nine nonths with 
very poor attendance. The poor attendance can perhaps be 
accounted for by tlio fact that at tho time the Pacific Fleet 
was stationed at Naval Base, San Diego, California, and 
with restrictions being placed on funds for travel expenses 
tho issuance of orders to cover transportation expenses from 
San Diego to San Francisco and return was almost prohibitive. 
Another reason for the poor attendance was that the course 
v;as originally made available only to Executive Officoro, 
Heads of Dopartcents, and other officers holding dovni com- 
parable billots. In 1947 the course was made available to 
all officer and enlisted personnel of the regular Navy, but 
this change in policy failed to provide the desired increase 
in attendance. Three months later tho course uas opened 
to the officer and enlisted personnel of both the Organised 
and Volunteer Rcseirvo components of tho Navy and the attend- 
ance Imediately Jumped to over tho fifty nax’k. The repu- 
tation of tho course offered at Treasure Island spread to 
other Naval Districts in tho Vfestem part of the United 
States and in 1948 the NINTH, ELEVSITTH, and THIHTSEI^TH Naval 
Districts had many more people attending the course than 
did tho TvnSLPTH Naval District. 



ft# 
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'I’ho Chiof o? Haval Poi'aoiinol, 'oy letter to all Corrrtan- 
drmto or Haval Dictrict.3 located vjlthin the continental 
linito of the United States, dated l4 Decenber, 19i}^8,^ dis- 
established the ’’Shipboard Instructor Training Schools" at 
lie;/ Yoric and Treasure Island and reestablished then at the 
U,S. Haval Base, Ilorfolk, Yirsinla, and U.S. ilaval Trainins 
Center, San Bicco, California. 



Establiehnent of 12 HD U3HR Instructor Tralnln*^ Course 

The 12 HD USHR Instructor Training Course, v/as estab- 
lished under authority of the Chief of Haval Personnel let- 
ter^ dated 14 December 19^8 to the Conmndants of all 
Continental Naval Districts. This letter directs the estab- 
llshiaent, within each Continental Haval District of an ap- 
propriate instructor training course, of two weeks duration, 
for Haval Reserve Personnel, 

Paragraphs 4 and 5 of the aforementioned letter are 
quoted : 

4. Present plans call for the establishment of 
a tvio vjeek instructor training course for selected 
officers and enlisted personnel of the Haval Re- 
serve convening the first and third Mondays of 
each month at IF.S. Receiving Station, Norfolk, 

Virginia, and U.S. Haval Training Center, San 
Diego, California. The capacity of each of tliose 
courses will be apprordoaately ten officers and 



1. The Chief of Haval Personnel letter PERS-4113-ar Pll- 
1/A2-12, dated l4 December, 19’t8, to all Connandants, 
All Continental Haval Districts. 



2. Loc. clt. 
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ciiir'cy cnlistca inon clsaa. Furichsr lnfoi*nia- 
tion relative to quotas will be prosulgated by 
BuPcrs Circulax’ Letter. 

Because the capacity of those ncv; courses v/ill 
not be groat enough to satisfy the need for in- 
sti-uctoi’ trainins the Kavai 2esez”/o, each Com- 
mandatit Is urged to initiate action to establish, 
within iiic District, and undar the supervlLlon 
of the Educational Adviser and the District Di- 
x'eotox' of 'fi’aining, an appropriate instructor 
training course of tx«o weeks duration for Naval 
Heaervo personnel. 



Although the course under consideration is established at 
the Instructox* Training Com*se for Ox-'ganized Naval Reserve 
personnel of the TViELPTH Naval District there arc, fron 
tine to time, both officei* and enlisted personnel of the 
x’egular Navy, attached to Naval activities located w’ithin 
the TWELFTH Naval Dictx^ict, taking the course. 

This course, which is undex» the supervision of the 
TWISLPTH Naval District Directoi* of Training, is given dur- 
ing each month, with etich new class starting the first Monday 
of each month and contintiing for a tv?o weeks period. 



Enrollment In the Course 

Enrol Ijaent 5.n the 12 ND U3NR Instructor Training Course, 
w’lth the exception of a small msaber of regular Navy per- 
sonnel who take the course from tiiijo to tine, is made up 
of officer and enlisted personnel, who are members of the 
Orgsnlsed Naval Reser*vc Units within the TWELFTH Naval Dis- 
trict and who have been duly ordertJd to the school by com- 
petent authority for two weeks active training duty. This 









I'i'ili 




o> 



IB 



tvio v?c*eks training pai’lo'i fulf 111*3 tlis Ilavy Dcpai^tuent 's 
aequireiaent for annual training duty to be perfonaed by 
ntanbors of the Or*c;aniacd Haval Eeoervo . 

Enz'Ollncut has averaciod forty-cevou dur*liie the past 



t’..'elve iionth period uith the ratio beins about 73 jj enlisted 
luen and 25^ officers. 



Attention is Invited to the fact that there is no estab- 
liohed policy or procedure for the ee loot ion of trainees 
to taho this course, Pui’ther cement on this stateisent 
will be nade later In this thesis. 

Listed below are the cienbers of the Organised Uaval 
Reserve, I-!arlne Corps Reserve, and regular Navy who attended 
the 12 HD UoltfR Instructor Training Course during tlie nonth 
of February, 1950* February 1950 class is considered 

typical of the classes since the schools wore established 
in January 19^+9 Instructor Training School for Organ- 

ised tJSKR personnel. 



12 ND UlIO HTSTHUCTOR 111AINIHG- COIL^SS 
FEBRUARY 1950 CL.^SS 



1. 


ALLS?, C.J, 


LT 


USI^RO 


OrgSurDiv 12-53 


2 * 


i'CDEI’SOii, E.D. 


ADE2 


U3!PvO-l 


NAYnB3TRCEI5I‘’T DOUQLACUTAH 




ANDREWS, P.W. 


DCC 


USN 


PACRESFLT 3 All FRAN 


?. 


G.F, 


!!?fLl 


UEIHRO-l 


DIV.12-3^ IIUjrfEHS POIIfT 


5- 


BEASANT, F.Q. 


B m2 


USH?;0-1 


Dr/. 12-39 STOCKTOI'I CALIF 


6, 


BOLLER, L.C. 


T 


usimo -1 


ORGSUimr/ 12 -h 


X* 


BOLTHOUSE, D.C. 


LT. 


USNRO-1 


ORGLIOn L2-1 


<3. 


BOLTOil, L.H. 


sia 


U3H 


PACrU^FLT 


9. 


BR00KSinRE,W.H. 


GidACA 


USKRO-1 


CO. 12-3 


10. 


CALL, F.W. 


ADEl 


USHRO-1 


DIV. 12-19 Batt 12-15 


11, 


CARLTON, L.Q. 


EMPl 


USJIRO-1 


SHIPREPAIR 12-1 


12. 


empm, E.R. 


LCDR 


USIIRO 


ORCSURFAT 12-4 
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13. CHM, G.H. 


mm 


USNHO-1 


DIV 12-51 




14. EAKS, R. 


CEGC 


USJIRO-1 


C.B. 12-3 




15. EIB, J.E. 


ETL 


USMO^l 


DIV 12-11 




16. EIXIKOTQR, C.L. 


KML2 


USKRO-1 


OEGSUHDIV 12-5 




17. FBM, P.K. 


LTJs 


USNRO 


C.B. Co. 12-4 




18. PEED2RICS, G.M. 


Till 


USNR 


U.S.S. DEHTUDA 




19. GHEEI^, V.H. 


DCW2 


USHHO-1 


OEGSUHDIV 12-30 




20. E.^iOH, R.E. 


ETl 


USNRO-1 


OHGSURDIV 12-25 




21. HART, E.R. 


PC2 


USNR 


U.S.S. DENTUDA 




22. HENDERSON, W. A. Jr 


EMI 


USN 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 




23. HE^VEUu, S.A. 


EMC 


USN 


PACRESPLT 




24. HOAGLAKD, F.P. 


LT. 


USNRO 


ORGSURDIV 12-53 




25. horn, W.L. 


AKl 


USN 


PACRESPLT 




26 . lai^IEL, M.W. 


RDl 


USN 


U.S.S. CHAITOLER 




27. KUII2, D.S, 


LT 


USNRO 


DIV 12-50 




28. LILLYhHITE, R.L. 


LCDR 


USNRO 


DIV 12-50 




29. LINDSEY, J.E. 


ENl 


USN 


U.S.S. SUIIPISH 




30. MEADOWS, B.E. 


MEG2 


USNRO-1 


SHIP REPAIR 12-1 




31. NMIUT, J.J. 


CSR2 


USNR 


DIV 12-26 




32. PASSALACOQDA.J.A. 

33. POLSON, J,(n) 


KEGl 


USNRO-1 


GRG SURDIV 12-6 




SOT. 


MCR 


12th INF mi USMCR 




34. PRESS, E.R, 


^!MLCA 


USNRO-1 


ORGSURDIV 12-24 




35. PHICE, R.L. 


PC3 


USN 


U.S.S. CHA1U5LER 




36. REDERE, P.A. 


LT 


USN 


12nd T. I. 




37. ROGERS, J.W. 


MRC 


USNRO-1 


DIV 12-5 




38. ROSE, W.A.Jr. 


UTCA 


USNRO-1 


ORG C.B. 12-3 




39. R7AN, W.B.Jr. 


LT 


USNR 


CARGO HANDLING 12-4 


40. SmVEH, V.D. 


END2 


USNRO-1 


U.S.S. THEODORE CHAiroLER 


41. STEPHENSON, E.D. 


END2 


USIJRO-1 


DIV. 12-34 




42. STOKELY, M.S.Jr. 


LTJs 


USNRO 


ORGSUBDIV 12-9 




43. WADE, R.R. 


ETC 


USNRO-1 


DIV. 12-50 




44. WALI£, R.H. 


QMl 


USN 


PACRESPLT 




45. V/EDDLE, R.E. 


PPG 


MCR 


12th INF mu USMCR 


46. KIMBLE, E.L. 


BTGl 


USNR 


DIV 12-39 




RECAPITULATION: 


USN 




USNR 


USMCR TOTALS 


Officer 1 




10 


0 


11 


Enlisted 10 




23 


2 


35 


TOTAL 11 




33 


2 


46 
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Instructors 

As of this date thor*e arc two full time and eight part 
tii32 instructors on the scaff of the 12 ND U3KR Instructor 
’draining School . One of the full time Instructors irs a 
Lieutenant Coraaandex', USIIH, who has been ordex*ed by the 
Chief of tJaval Personnel as Officer in Charge of the School. 
The other full time instructor is a civilian holding a per- 
manent civil ccrvicG appointcicnt ae Educational Adviser to 
the Director of Training, Tk^ELiiTH Naval District. The other 
eight instructors are specialists in their field who are 
called on to teach one or more fifty-ninute periods during 
each two weeks course. Table I (page 21) contains some 
personal history data on each instructor. 

Curriculum 

As previously stated, the 12 KD USNR Instructor Train- 
ing Course was established to satisfy the need for instruc- 
tor training in the TVELFTH Naval District Organised Reserve 
progran. The currlculun for this course is prescribed by 
the Buj’cau of Naval Porsonnoi, yashington, D. C,, v;lth the 
local command having tlie porogative of naklng minor changes 
in the curriculum when nooesoary and advisable . Normally, 
a toa^or clxange in the curriculuia vjould have the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel’s stai*p of approval before being placed 



into effect. Since the establisliment of the coxirse there 
have been several changes in the curriculum. Most of those 



I 
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BACKGROUND OF IITS-THITCTOI^S 
12 im USHR IlsSTRXTCTO:^ THAHmiG C0UR32 



1 . 



2 . 

3. 



4 . 



5. 



6 . 

7. 

8 . 



9. 



10 . 



Status 

(0 - Officers ) 
(e - Enlisted) 
(C - Civilian) 

Years High School 
Completed 



Years College 
Completed 

Years Graduate School 
Completed 



College Itajor 



Years Active Duty in 
fUlltary Service 



Years Experience as 
an Instructor 

Full (P) or Part Time (P) 
Instructor at U3KR 12 KD 
Instructor Training Sch. 

Ko. Months Taught at 
USNR 12 ND Instructor 
Training School 

Ho. Months Tauglit same 
co\irse (or courses) at 
12 WD USKR Instructor 
Training School 



IKSTHUCTOn 



A 


B 


G 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


I 


j 


0 


0 


0 


p 


E 


0 


C 


C 


C 


c 


it 


2 


4 


4 


4 


It 


4 


4 


4 


4 


,2 




4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


- 


- 


2 


- 


- 


- 


2 


2 




1 






Education 


Econonicc 




1 

•sa 

r-i fj 

•5 o 
p a 
p-«cc 


Education 


Physics 


fHC 

ftM 

ou 

■HO 

■PC 

oH 

OW 

«^C 


Education 


1C 




7;. 


10 


18 


6 




3 


ll^ 


2 


1 

t 




7 


2 


X 


o 


2 


4 


3 


2 


P 


p 


P 


P 


P 


p 


P 


P 


p 


P, 


3 


7 


48 


20 


3 


12 


24 




36 






7 


48 


20 




12 1 




24, 




24 
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chanGOJj have been made on the basis of the students recom- 
mendations contained in their evaluation queationnairc they 
fill out iihen they complete the course. 

Tabic II (page 23) contains the currieultan of the 12 KD 
UGIIR Instructor Tralnins Couroe and listing the Instructor 
that teacliea each oubject and the number of fifty ninuto 
j>erlods devoted to each aubject. The t\jenty-onc subjects 
that the school staff considers the most ir.iportant ai*e in- 
dicated by an asterisk. Hiese tv.enty-onc subjecto are the 
ones evaluated by the studen'vS upon completing the course. 

The Classroom 

Since the physical conditions surroxmdlng instruction 
are recognised as an important factor in the total result. 

It is considered desirable to briefly describe the setting 
for the 12 ND USHR Instructor Training Course. 

The course is given in Room 58 , first floor of Building 
Ti’easure loland Haval Base, and generally opcaId.ng the 
atmosphere is conducive to good training. Entrance to the 
elassroon is at the rcai^ thei»eby nininlsing the effect of 
vioitor:^ who often come in for a few irinutes during classes. 
The capacity of the classroom is approximately 123 students 
and the some seventy-five excess cltairs stacked around the 
bulldieads present an undooirable appearance. It Vv’ao learned, 
hov;€vcx', that those exti’a chain’s arc used five nights each 
i.'ce!: tixi'oughout the year by the Organ^.sed Haval Reserve 
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TABLE II 



CUHRICULmvI CfP THE TVSLFTH HAVAL DISTiaCT U.S. NAVAL 
RESSEVE inS’TRUCTOR TRAIimiG COURSE 



Course or Topic 



Instructor 



Number of 

50-Mln. 



Introduction and Registration 
Student Introduction 
♦Educational Services 
Pi»e-Teot 

♦D.S. Navy Standard Organisation 
♦Principles of Learning 
♦Reserve Training Curricula 
Reserve Training Problems 
♦Personnel Classification 
♦Effective Voice Instruction 
♦Eovr to Study 

♦ProcureuKsnt of Training Aids 
Tour of Training Aids Center 
♦Utilisation of Training Aids and 
Training Films 

♦Application of Principles of Leai*ning 
*I>!ethods of Instruction 
♦Job Analysis 
Demonstration Kethod 
Movie Mbthodo of Instruction 
Demonstration Lesson 
♦Evaluation of Instmictlon 
♦On the Job Training 
♦Officer Candidate Program 
♦Curriculum Construction 
♦Analysis of Lesson Plan 
Movie Methods of Presentation 
♦Advancement in Rato 
♦Procureraent and Utilisation of 
Special Devices 

♦Projection Equipment Tl¥2ory and 
Operation 

♦Value, Use and Construction of Tests 
Effective Instructor Employment 
Re -Test 

Preparation Course Evaluation 
Presentation of Lesson Plans 
Discussion of Test 
Discussion of Course Evaluation 



Periods 




1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 



(H & I) 
(H & I) 

(C) 

(C) 

(a) 

(a) 

(c) 

(A & C) 
(A) 



3 

3 

2 

1 



1 



1 



TOTAL 



59 
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Unlta of tiio San Francicco area, who hold their weekly raeet- 
ings at the Treasure Island Kaval Base, and that they are 
atacked along the bulldieada during the day to oako more 
room for the Instructor Training students. 

The iiiatructor stands on a platfoina about eiglit inches 
from the deck and has a good view of all students at all 
times. The classroon vmllo ai*e free from distracting charts 
and poster's. The clock is located in the rear wall oo that 
inotmetors con easily check their tinlng and yet not dis- 
tract the attention of the students. Tlio movie screen is 
of the roller type mounted just above the blackboard at the 
fi’ont center of the classroom. In addition to four wlndovjs 
along the right side of the room there aiK? two exhaust fans 
i^hlch assist in providing better ventilation. At high speed, 
however, these fans arc a definite distraction, but the in- 
structors wore careful to adjust the fans to low speed im- 
mediately before each class. The chairs are of the theater 
type and, while comfortable, they are not the most suitable 
for note taking. Mcmbei*s of previous classes have boon al- 
most unanimous in their recommendations that these chairs 
be replaced with chairs having arm rests. 

Lighting in the room is not what it should bo. The 
shades are dravm most of the day to V:oep tlio sun out and 
the room is lifted artificially. At the same tine the 
shades are drawn the v/indows are opened to permit fix?sh 
air to circulate throughout the room and the loose window 



sha<iG3 avo conafcantly flappixig ax’ound creating a distract- 
ing foature to instruction. 

TJiG adnlnlGtration ooema hlgiily sympathetic toward 
the abovenentlonod problems and is continually trying to 
improve the physical conditions surrounding the classroom. 
Progress, however, ia moi’e oi* less tied in with budgetaiy 
limitations and the adijiiniotration is proceeding on the 
basis of assigning remedial priority to those items consid- 
ei>ed to be the most distracting to the program. 
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CHAPTER III 



METHODS AHD TBCmUQHES USED TO COLLECT THE DATA 

In no3t situations, the evaluation o? instruction can 
be made much more objective and specific tin?oush the use of 
a guide In the foiTJi of a checic list or rating scale . This 
type of a guide may be used by the supervisor, fcllov; in- 
structor, outside observer, trainee, or by the instructor 
himself. Tiie guide should always give thorougli considera- 
tion to tiie follovring general areas: 

n-iysical aspects of the classi»ooni (or shop area). 

Personal characteristics of the Instructor. 

The instructors !oiov;lodge of the subject matter. 

The instructors preparation and presentation of the 
lesson. 

For use in Kavy training, tlK) Bureau of Naval Personnel 
has prepared a chock list for use in evaluating Instructor 
training. Tliis check list takes into consideration the 
four general arects listed above. The Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel has also published and distributed a questionnaire 
’’Self -Evaluation Test for Instructors” which is used exten- 
olvGly throughout the Navy for instructor self-evaluation. 

It is not considered necessary to go into detail here and 
present and discuss these questionnaires since they will 
be presented and thoroughly discussed In Chapter IV of 
this thesis. 
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In carrying out the pro;Joct of evaluating the 12 IID 
CSIIR Instructor Training Course the follo^alng methods and 
techniques vjore used; 

A. Instructor Evaluation Questionnaire , 

The author observed the entire course and filled 
out an instinictor evaluation questionnaire on each 
Instructor for each class he taught. Tor this 
evaluation a modified form of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel's Porn HAVPEItS 163IOA, v?hlch is specifi- 
cally designed to meet the needs of instructor 
evaluation, was used. This fom and the results 
of this evaluation will be pt'esented and dlecussod 
in detail in Chapter IV of this thesis. A complete 
sample of this fom is contained in this thesis os 
Appendix A. KAVPEHS Pom 1631OA was also used in 
an attempt to evaluate the produce of the 12 HD 
TJSNH Instructor Training Course. In other words, 
this questionnaire was foi?warded to Comanding 
Officers of graduates of this school with the re- 
quest that they be filled out based on the grad- 
uate's ability as an instructor. Tv;o copies of the 
questionnaire wore sent to those Cormanding Offi- 
cers with the request that one be filled out based 
on the gi’adxiEto'B ability as an instructor’ prior 
to talcing the course and the other one to be filled 
out baaed on the graduate's ability as an instructor 
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after talcing tiK? courao. In the selection of grad- 
uatea to bo evaluated consideration v;as given to 
both officer and enlisted personnel of the various 
brandies of the Ilaval Service v;ho had had an op- 
portunity to pori’Qvtx a reaoonable anount of inatruct- 
inc duty after conpicting the course* Hesults of 
this sui’i/oy will be presented and discusoed in 
Chapter IV of this thesis, 

B. Student Evaluation Questionnaire . 

Upon coiaplcting the course, the trainees arc re- 
quired to fill out an evaluation questionnaire cov- 
ering what the school authorities consider to be 
the tuenty-onc min topics of the course. This 
questionnaire is designed to get the trainees’ 
opinion on the value of these tv;cnty-ono topics 
to the trainee; to get his opinion on the aiiount 
of tine devoted to each topic; and finally, to get 
his opiiiion on clearness of presentation of the 
topics. The school has records of these question- 
naires since the school’s establishment. This 
data was revlev;cd, analysed. Interpreted, and will 
be found presented in Chapter IV of this thesis, 

A complete sample of the student questionnaire is 
contained in this thesis as Appendix B. 

C. Objoctivo Examination Scores . 

During this course, the trainees are given two 
written objective examinations i/hich arc based 
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on the content oL‘ the course, Thecc tno e?:anina- 



tions £u*e identical. One of the examinations, called 
the is given at the beginning of the 

course, and the otiier, called the ’’r’e~tesfc ’ is given 
at the end of tlm course. The trainee, hou’Cver, Is 
never advised that he ^fill be given the sane eiranina- 
tion upon conpletion of the coui'se. The e;iajsina~ 
tlon consists of ICO true-false questions; ^1-0 nul- 
tiplo choice questions; and 25 conplotdon questions, 
ihc comparative scores between the tuo tests will 
be a rough indication of the effectiveness of the 
instruction. Hie school has records of those tost 
scores since its establinhn^nt and they will be 
presented in tabic fora in Chapter IV of this thesis. 

D. Instructor * s Self-Evaluation . 

As a final evaluation the author had each instruc- 
tor on the staff of the 12 HD USIIR Instructor Train- 
ing Gchool evaluate hiiaaclf. In this evaluation 
it was assumed that the instructor loacv,' his subject 
matter thoroughly. For this evaluation a modifica- 
tion of the Bureau of Haval Personnel’s Fozr.i ’’ Self- 
Evaluation Test for Instructors \^as used. This 
form, together with the results of the ijistructor 
self -evaluation, will be presented in detail in 



Bureau of Haval Personnel Training Bulletin, dated 15 
I'larch 193^57 
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Cliapter IV of this thesis. A complete sample of 
this form is contained in this theoio as Appendix 

C. 

In addition to the above listed methods and techniques, 
the author had each instructor on the staff of the 12 HD 
U35CR Instructor frainlns School fill out a personal history 
questionnaire on hSjaself . This infomatlon was presented 
in Chapter II of this thesis and further comment will be 
made in Chapter IV. A complete sample of the fom used to 
collect this data Is contained in tills thesis as Appendix 
D. 

In all the above listed questionnaires, space was piK)- 
vided for coroients in addition to the specific questions 
asked, The author has found many of these comments, espe- 
cially those made by the instructors, the trainees, and the 
Commanding Officers of the graduates, to be very interest- 
ing, and has selected many of these comments, when consid- 
ered material to this evaluation project, and presented them 
in Chapter IV of this thesis. 
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CHAPTETi IV 



RESULTS OP THE STUDY 

In this chapter villl bo found the results of the study. 
Each technique and method used in this evaluation project 
ijill be presented and discussed separately. In addition, 
the reader will find coaparloons made of the results of 
the various techniques used v?lth appropriate conraents on 
each. Tills chapter also contains cosr^nts made by the in- 
structors of the course as i^ell as comments made by train- 
ees, upon coapleting the course, and by comnanding officers 
of graduates of the course. 

Instructor Evaluation Questionnaire 

The author obocinrod each instructor during the class 
periods thi'ougiiout the course and tabulated his findings by 
means of a questionnaire , For this evaluation, a mc-dified 
fom of Bureau of Ilaval Personnel's Pena HAYFEHS 1631OA, 
?rlilch is specifically designed to meet the needs of instruc- 
tor evaluation, was used. In tabulating the i-esults of 
tills evaluation, the twenty-five most applicable items vfore 
selected and each assigned a score of ^’t.O and a 

minimum score of 2 . 0 . The rating cissigned is as follows; 

2 . 0 Iftisatlsractery 

2.5 Below average 

3.0 Average 

3.5 Above average 

4 . 0 Outetandliig 
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The naxinmn score for any instructor under the above 
rating scale for all 25 items wouJd bo 100. 

The 25 items selected for this evaluation are as fol- 



^ • Physical Aspects of Clasoroon : 

1. Light, heat, ventilation. 

2. Arrangement of chairs, tables, desks, oqulo- 
mont . 

3. Distractions minimized. 

II. Physical Aspects of Instructor ; 

4. Voice. 

5. Dress. 

6. Poise, nannerinns, etc. 

Ill • Did the Instructor ; 

7. Introduce the lesson adequately, 
o. Follow an approved lesson plan, 

9. Use step by stop lesson presentation, 

10. Emphasize the important points of the lesson. 

11. riclatc the lesson to previous lessons, etc. 

12. Utilize accepted principles of learning. 

1^. Maintain proper relationship with trainees. 
1^. Shovi enthusiasm and keep interest of class. 

15. Show confidence and raaintain discipline. 

16. Malce use of good questioning procedure. 

17. Provide for student to 'lea.rTi by doing*’. 

lo. Make effective use of proper teaching methods 

19. Kalco efficient use of proper training aids, 

20. Utilise summaries and effective drills. 

21. IteliXJ effective anniGnr.iont for no^ct lesson. 

IV, Did the Trainees t 

22. Understand tlie objectivos of the lesson. 

23. Appear to be interested by participating in 
class discussion and aslcing significant ques- 
tions . 

2’K Develop the r^ecossary skills. 

25. Appear to be working to the extent of ability 
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These iteia scores i*opro3cntins the author’s evaluation 



of each instructor on the 25 Iteiis Hated above have been 
tabulated find presented in Table III (page 3’4-), 

Tiie following rating was assigned to the total ocopes 
made on tlie 25 Itcjas: 

Score of -■»'ove considered outstanding 



Based on the above rating scale throe of the instruc- 
tors fall in the ’'average** grouping; 6 Instructors are rated 
above average**; end one instructor is rated "outstanding” . 
For a review of the questionnaire used for this eval- 
uation the reader is refon^ed to Appendls: A of this thesis. 

Instructox^ Se 1 f -Svaluat Icn 

The ten instructors on the staff of the 12 IID U32?R 
Instructoi’ Training Course t;ere asked to fill out a self- 
evaluation questionnaire. Tiiio queotionnaii’e, consisting 
of ti«inty-five questions based on cstabiisliod requirenents 
for a good ins true tox’, was originally prepared by the Bureau 
of IJaval Personnel and is used extonolvaly throughout the 
Kavy for instructor self -evaluation. It must be pointed 
out that tills questiennairo ascuncs tliat the instructor 
has a thorough and coii^vloto Vaiowledgc of the subject natter 
and thorefor>e nalceo no provision for neaauring this impor- 
tant instructor requirenont. Point scor*es ranging from 
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below average 
unsatisfactory 



above average 
average 
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TABLS III 

IKSTRUCmS SYALUATIOH SCCRKS BASSD OH AUTHOR* S OSS3-31VATIOM 



Hisaber of 








inSTRUCTORS 








Ar«ra^ Seora 


50-Mia\ite 


A 


B 


0 


,„,0 


7, 


F 


0 


9 


1, 


J 


all Xnttructori 


P«fioa» fm.v£ht 


19 


, ? 


90 


2 


, 1 




3 


9 


3 


3 


ScorJ 


A 


XtffiB 

1 


Scoiro 

A 




9.5 


9f9 


3,5 


9,5 


„ 

9,5 


9,5 


9,9 


3.6 


3.6 


3.50 


._87,-0 


, ,a„ 


A .. 


3,9 


5jP 


3,6 


3,0 


,9,9 


.9,5 


9,5 


9,9 


9,5 


3.6 


_ 


87.60 ■ 


.*5 




3.5 


9,5 




9,9 


3,6 


9,9 


9,5 


5,9 


3,9 


3,6 


3^5Q„ 


a 

CD 


i 


4 


?r0 


9,r0 


4f0 


9,5 


3,0 


4,0 


3,6 


3,9 


3,0 


4.0 


3.45 


84-u35 


5 


4_.. 


-ftO 




4,0 


4,0 


4,0 


4,0 


4,0 


4,0 


4,0 


4.Q. 


_ .4,00 _ 


J00_.00 


$ 


4 


9.5 


3,9 


4,0 


4,0 


3,0 


4,0 


4,0 


4,0 


9,0 


4.0_ 


3.70 


92.90 


, 7 


4 _ 


•7t9 


3.? 


f.O 




,9f,0, 


9.9 


9i9 


3,6 


3,0 


4.0 


9.JJ5 . 


_m._75 


„ 9 


4 


9,5 


?,0 


4,0 


3.0 


2,5 


i^fO 


3,6 


6.5 


2,5 


9,6 


3.15 


78.75 


9 


4 


3.5 


3.0 


4.0 


3.0 


2.5 


3.0 


3.5 


3.0 


2.5 


3.0 


3.10 


78.50 


1D_ 


4 


3,0 


3,0 


4.0 


9.9 


2,6 


3.6 


3,0 


3,6 


3,0 


3.6 


3.25 


81.25 


u 


4 


9.6 


3,0 


4,0 


5,0 


9,0 


9,0 


3,0 


3,6 


3,0 


3.O.. 


3.15 . 


78.75 
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9.5 


9,0 


3,Q 


3,0 


3,0 


5,0 


5.0 


3.5 


3.10 


78.50 







3,5 


PfO 


4,0 


9,0 


9.0 


5,9 


3,0 


9,^ 


3,0 


4.0 


9.3CL. 




14 , 


4 


9,Q 


3,0 


4,0 


3,0 


3,5 


3,6 


4,0 


3,0 


9,0 


4,0 


3.40 


85.00 


1? 


4 


9.9 


3,0 


9,5 




3,0 


3,5 


9,0 


3,0 


9,0 


3.0 


_9.2Q. 


_80 #00 


19 




9,5 


3,5 


9,5 


3*0 


9,0 


9,0 


3.Q 


3,6 


2.6 


4.0 


. 3 . QO._ 


75.00 


17 


4 . 


?,P 


?,Q 


3,6 


3,0 


3,0 


9,0 


•■^,0 


9.5 


9.9 


3.0 _ 


.3.10 


78.60^ 


19 


. ^ _ 


3,0 


9,6 


4,0 


3,0 


2,5 


5,0 


5,0 


3 *.0 _ 


9,0 


3.5 


__ . S..D.5 


. 79,_25 


19 . 


4 


3,0 


9,0 


3,9 


9,5 


2,9 


9,0 


4,0 


9,9 


9,0 


4,0 


3.;^ 


81.25 


?Q 


. 4. 


0,§ 


?,0 


4,0 


3,9 


3,0 


9,5 


3. 6 


9,9 


2,6 


3.5 


3..20__ 


80.00 




4 


3,9 


9,0 


3,6 


3,0 


3,0 


9t0 


9,9 


9,0 


3,0 


3^6_ 




80.00 


23 


4 


|3«0 




3,9 


9,0 


3,0 


9,9 


9,0 


9,0 


9,0 


3.6 


3-15 


78.75 


?? 


4 


3,0 


3fQ 


4,r 


9,0 


3,5 


9*0 


3.0 


3,0 


9,5 


3.5 


3.36.^ 


. M.7.&_ 


, ^ 


4 


3.0 


9,0 


5.5 


3,0 


3,0 


3,0 


3,0 


3,0 


2,6 


3.5 


3 #05 


_.76.?5 _ 


-as ■, 


4 


?,P 


3,0 


9,5 


9,0 


3,0 


3.0 


9.5 


9,0 


2.5 


3.5 


3.10 


.78.60 


Sotalt 100 


82 


73 


94 


81 


75 


89 


88 


83 


74 


89 


82 


82 
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1 to 12 havG been avaolgnod each of the 25 quootionc \;lth 
total naixlKrjn ccoro equalling 100 points. 

Listed bolou are tho 25 questions contained in the 
aboveruontlcned quostionnalno vfith naxlaus: point score X*or- 
cach question. A snnrlo of tiiis questionnaire, wMchi con- 
tains a noro detailed h'soakdotm of each question, is con- 
talnod in this thcslo as Appendix C. 



Quest3.on Score 

1. Do I chock tho physical aspects of ray class- 

roon, shop, or laboratory?.,, 4 

2. Do I Introduce layself properly at the first 

session of the class? 1 

3. Hou v;ell do I leam nanes? 3 

4. Do I sot essential infomation rosardins each 

trainee? 4 

5. Am I pinctual and do I expect punctuality? 2 

6. Am I an example of s^od military beai’ins 

and neatness? 2 

7. Do I address the class effectively? 2 

8. Am I careful with words?,..,. 4 

9. Do I develop a natiefaotory lesson plan 

for each class? 12 

10. In the classroom and shop do I limit tallri.ng 

to a minimum so that the men can cot to work? ... 3 



11, Do I l{»cp txy classroom shipshape at all 

times? 2 

12. Do I avoid waste of tlLie, keeping &vQvy nan 

occupied with constructive work? 3 

13* Do I keep my men at work xmtil the end of 
tho period? 
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Question 


Ccore 


1^1. 


Am 1 human yet dignified? 




15 . 


Do I prepare teaching tiids leforo class? 




16, 


Eo I get the fullest possible use out of 
training aids? 


•J 

it 


17 . 


Do I create learning situations? 




18. 


Do I stress practical applications?. 




19 . 


Do I let man 'learn by doing ? 


10 


20 . 


Does every nan Imov; what is to be accomplished 
each period? 




21. 


Do I observe sound princioles of learning? ...... 


3 


22. 


Am I making every effort to meet the needs 




of individuals? 


7 


23 . 


Do I ouramarlEO at the end of each period?., 


4 


24, 


Do I use the most effective type of 
examination? 


4 


25 . 


Do I make full use of tost results? 





Kaxiisura Scoro 100 



The inctructora ' coif -evaluation quoationnair^s have 
been tabulated and the ccorec are presented in Tabic IV. 

This table ohovfo that three of the instructors rated them- 
selves ’’average' > six rated themselves "above average , and 
one rated himself outstanding’. Average score for all the 
iiistructors, based on their ovm evaluation, was 83.2 which, 
according to the grouping assigned, is "above average". 

ConpEu^ls on of Instructors Self-Evaluation with Author * s 
^v'aluatron of Instructors ~ 

Table V, (page 38 ) shov/s a compcirlson between the author's 
evaluation scores of instructors and the Instructors’ 
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TABLE IV 



II-ISTHUCTOHS SELF EVALUATIOIJ SCQEES 
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TABLE V 

C0!4PJmiS0II OP IKSTI^UCTOIl’S SELP-EP/XUATION 
laTH AUTHOR'S EVALUATIOII OP INSTRUCTORS 



s 

1 

s 

n 


§§ 

s 

JGCQ 




K & 

0 M 

e § 

g 6 

P i 
ill 


?5 

M 
0 H 

C-tfo 
w 3 

- M CO . 


A 


100 


82 


86 


B 


100 


73 


74 


C 


100 


94 


95 


D 


100 


81 


89 


E 


100 


75 


72 


P 


100 


89 


87 


a 


100 


88 


89 


H 


100 


83 


8iJ- 


I 


100 


75 


74 


J 


100 


89 


88 



Score of 90 or aljovo concldered outdtandinG 
80 to 89 ” above avcracc 

70 to 79 ” averaco 

62 to 69 ’’ below average 

Belov? 62 ” anoatiafactory 
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oelf-evaluation scores. It is Interesting to note that 
there is a very close r‘elationshlp botwoon these two sets 
of scores. This fact beconeo even store Interesting consid- 
ering that the two evaluation questionnaires used ware not 
identical in ooiaposltion nor in point scoring, although 
both the questionnaires wet?© specifically dosignod to ob- 
jectively evaluate Inotntction. (For comparison reference 
is mdo to Appendix A and C). 



Cotaparlson of Instructors ’ Baclcground vilth their Evaluation 
Scores 



Table VI (page ^^0) is a comparison of tho instructors* 
academic background and teach3.ng experience with their self- 
evaluation scores, and the evaluation scores of the author. 
It is interesting to note that this table shows a close 
relationship between the instructor's academic background 
and his evaluation scores. Ti-fo of tlvs tJiree instructors 
that rated themselves average” have no college training. 



with tho third instructor Iia^rf.ng three years of college 
training in a technical field (see Table I, Chapter II). 

It Is also interesting to note that the four higheot eval- 
uation scores, based on tho author's evaluation, vjent to the 
only four instructors with college graduate work. It is 
also interesting to note that, with the exception of Instruc- 
tor ”D”, the highest scores based on the instructor's self- 
evaluations went to tho four instructors with college graduate 
work. Another interesting feature of this table is that 



TmiE VI 



EDUCATIQJfAL BACEGROUHD OP IHSIHUCTORS 
AlID THSXR EVALUATION SCORES 



INSTRUCTOR 





A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


p 


G 


H 


I 


j 


Yearo High School 
Conpleted • 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


Yoaro College Completed. 


2 




4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


Years Graduate School 
Coiapleted. 














2 


2 




1 


Years Experience as an 
Instructor. 


1. 

ii. . 




7 


z 






2 


4 


14 


2 


Ho. Months Taught at 
USNR 12 im Instructor 
Training School, 


3 


7 


48 


20 


3 


12 


24 


24 


36 


24 


No. Months Taught same 
Course at USNR 12 ND 
Instructor Training 
School. 


3 


7 


48 


20 


3 


12 


24 


24 


36 


24 


Instructor's Self- 
Evaluation Score. 


86 


74 


25 


85 


72 


87 


8j? 


84 


74 


88 


Instructor’s Evaluation 
Score Based on Author’s 
Observation. 


82 


11 




01 


n 


31 


88 


31 


11 
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the only instructos? considorod to be 'outstanding” on basis 
of both evaluations is also the instructor with the most 
teaching e:s:pcrienco and with the nost college training, 

Xt is pointed out that this sane instructor’s college ma^or 
vjas in the field of Education. 

Although the number of insti'uctors under consideration 
hore is not large enoiigh to draw any concrete conclusions, 
it can be pointed out that this study chows a definite re- 
lationship between academic background and teaching exper- 
ience on the one hand and success as an instructor on the 
other. 



Instructor Comnents ; 

1. Looking at the course objectively I believe 

it to be of great value to “would-be instruc- 
tors, and that it aids in no snail measure in 
carrying out the nlsslon of the TViELPTH Haval 
District’s Organised Reserve Training Progran. 

2. The Instructor Training Course, 12 W, should 
bo a required course for all instructors in 
the TWEIPTH Naval District Organised Reserve 
Program, 

3. The course is well adapted to the needs of the 
students because it is practical in scope and 
ained at the working level of instructors rather 
than being theoretical. This course has shown 
considerable inprovenent since its establish- 
nent largely because we have considered the 
suggestions for Improvement made by the stu- 
dents from class to class. It is considered 
that the course is of great value to the train- 
ees since it is, insofar as possible, designed 
to moot the needs of the instructor in this 
program. In general, the sessions are care- 
fully planned and skillfully presented. 
Completion of the Special Devices display 
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area located adjacent to the classrooia in 
Building 7 ^<ill bolster inteiHssst in that sub- 
ject as previous classes have been pretty 
much in agreement that the subject is very 
interesting and valuable, but of ouch teclmical 
nature that it is difficult to present in an 
Interesting manner. I should like to point 
out that of tlie some 15 topics I teach the 
one that I should know the most about, "Officers 
Candidate Program", is the one Indicated by 
the students as being the lov?est in clearness 
of presentation. The reason I offer for this 
is that on all the other l4 units I prepare a 
well thought out lesson plan and for the "Of- 
ficers Candidate Program" I liavo never pre- 
pared a lesson plan. 

4. I wovild recomend that more time be devoted 
to training as It specifically applies to the 
particular conditions of Reserve Training. 

This comment, of course, relates only to the 
imlts or topics which I present to the trainees, 

5 , Insofar as my contribution to this course is 
concerned I strongly feel tliat more time should 
be provided for student participation. All 

of us vdio plan on a military career as enlisted 
or officer personnel taust know hov; to instruct. 

We nay not be assigned specific instructor 
duties like the teaching of a group of people 
a specific subject, nevertheless we are in- 
structors in all our activities since we are 
eltlier purposely setting exanplcs for our 
subordinates or vie are being watched by then 
as we go about our daily tasks. Therofore, 
we must strive to be effective instructors. 

The quality of instruction will determine the 
quality of the service. Training in instruc- 
tion should be at least one year course, but 
vie know this is not possible in the Organized 
Naval Reserve Program. There is no such thing 
as a poor student" ther*e are only "poor in- 
structors". 

This course, considering the llnitations within 
which we have to work, is the most down to 
earth school I have ever been affiliated with. 

I highly recommend this course to all instructors 
of this program. 
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6. A aost c:iccllont course in all I'ospecto, 

7. contribution to this course is Gouewhat 
reduced in effect due to the lack of tioe. 

On the other hand, having observed the entire 
couroe at one tine or another, I feel that 
it is a nost excellent course and one which 
I would highly reconiaend that all Instructors, 
both Reserve and Regular Navy Officers and 
Enlisted non take. 

Comanding Officers * Evaluation of Graduates 

In an attempt to evaluate the pi’oduct of the 12 HD 
U3HR Instructor Training Course, vis.; the graduate of the 
course, questionnaires v;cre tomavdod to Comaanding Offi- 
cers of graduates of the course. For this evaluation, the 
sane questionnaire used by the author when observing the 
Instructors in action vms used. Two copies of this ques- 
tionnaire for each graduate under consideration wore nailed 
to their Coiananding Officers with the I'oquost that one ques- 
tionnaire be filled out based on the graduate’s ability as 
an lnotr*uctor prior to attending the course, and the other 
questionnaire to bo filled out based on his ability as an 
Instructor subvoequont to taking the course. Only graduates 
who had ccz3i)leted the com’cc and had tins to return to their 
hone activity and perfom instruction duties for at least 
three uonths were considered. The author !jas very discoui*- 
agod with the rosponoe received from this questionnaire. 

Out of ootae 6OO questionnaires sent out loss than fifty 
viore returned. Seventy- five percent of those i*oturnod 
indicated that the graduate had never perfomod instruction 



duties prior to nor subsequent to talcing the course. Three 
replies indicated that the records of the activity failed 
to show that the graduate had ever been attached to the ac- 
tivity. Pour questionnaires stated that the graduate had 
dropped out of the Organized Naval Reserve Program, 

A follow-up on these questionnaires in an effort to 
get a more favorable response weu3 prevented by the Chief 
of Naval Personnel letter,^ dated 14 March 1950, Paragraph 
3 of this letter is quoted: 

3. Students are advised to select thesis topics 
which require no field research in naval activities 
especially vjhere the student is not able to per- 
sonally present aixd administer the data gathering 
instrument. In the event that mass data is required 
it should be obtained from files of the Bureau 
with minimum man hours in assembly or if not there 
available, it nay be gathered by means of indivi- 
dually addressed questionnaires provided that the 
questionnaire is first cleared in its final fora 
by the Bureau (Pers-15) and that the individuals 
addressed are either personally knotm to the stu- 
dent or their names and addresses are furnished 
by the Bureau, In no case will requests for the 
tyiss gathering of data be addressed dlrecbly to 
]^avai activities . Any such request must be made 
through the bureau (Pers-15) where the absolute 
need for such additional field work will be care- 
fully scrutinised. 

Tlie author considers the response received from this 
questionnaire to be insufficient for tabulation and presenta- 
tion in tabular or graphic fora in this thesis. He does, 
however, consider it desirable to include some of the comments 



1, BuPers Ltr, Pers-15-slb, to all Postgraduate Students, 
in Personnel Administration and Training, dated l4 March 
1950. 



made by CcEEsandlng Offlcora of the s^^aduates reported 
on. 

1. Thla is a rather poor unit to use as naterial 
for your thesis. Lectures are given by the 
nembers and az*e intermittent. Subject nan 
has only lectured twice since I have been 
here* Most of our tine is spent on working 
problems. VJe discontinued lectures shortly 
after I cane to the unit as it appeared t!ie 
members had heard everything” and mre tired 
of lectures and ifanted a cliange. we have a 
lecture about once a quarter - an outside 
speaker. 

2. Showed narked inp2*ovcnent in poise, confidence 
and snootlinesG of presentation. Better or- 
ganization and presentation of material. 

3. ^fore talcing course ; 

fossosBed thorougii knowledge of subject. 

Lacked motivation, lesson had no punch, weak 
presentatloii, no lesson plan. 

Introduction not effective. 

Demonstration not planned, poor review. 

Use of training aids not effective. 

Not thorougiily familiar with aids. 

Lack of poise and confidence. 

Palled to arouse class interest. 

After taking course ; 

Very' good prepara^ ion and vrcll organized; 
genuine interest and good motivation; fol- 
lowed lesson plan; finished on tim. 
Demonstration well planned; all plcuis niade 
in advance; thoroughly familiar with train- 
ing aids. 

Made students accountable for subject natter. 

Advised then in advance of a quiz. 

Showed decided improvement in poise, confi- 
dence, etc. 

4. The records of this office show that subject 
man has never been attached to this activity. 

5. Subject nan did not perfora instruction duties 
prior to attending the course nor has he per- 
formed instruction duties since attending the 
course some five months ago. 
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It should also be stated that of the graduates eval- 
\iated, their Comanding Officers indicated an average in- 
crease of 25^ in ability as an instructor subsequent to 
taking the course. 

Student Exaiaination Scores 

As previously stated in Chapter IV, each student, at 
the beginning of the course, is given a witten objective 
oxaraination based on the content of the course. This ex- 
amination, called the ”?re-test”, consists of 100 true-false 
questions; 40 multiple choice questions; and 25 completion 
questions, a total of 165 questions. 

Upon completing the course, the students iu*e again 
given this same test, no;-/ called the '‘Re-test*’, At no time 
during the course are the students advised that they v/111 be 
given the saiae examination v;hen they complete the course. 

Scores made on those tno tests during the tv/elve month 
period, April 19^9 througi; March 1950, have been tabulated 
and presented in Table VII (page 47). 

It can be seen from Table VII that an average of 47 
students attended these twelve classes and scored an average 
of 124 points out of a possible 165, or 75.i5^> on the 'Pre- 
test” and an average score of l47, or 88.1J6, on the “Re- 
test . The 1^ improvement in test scores is not considered 
conclusive evidence of good instruction. Analysing the 
results, hov/evor, ohov/ that moot of the inprovonent was 
recorded in those students making the lower scores on the 
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TABLE VII 

COfIPAIilSON 0? STUDE2WS "PHE-TEST" AliB "HE-TEST*' 
SCORES OVER A TWELVE KOimi PERIOD 



Month 

Ifest 

Given 


lluriber 

Taking 

Tests 


Maxluuia 

Teat 

Score 


Average 
"Pre-Test” 
Score ^ 


Average 
"Re -Test" 
Score 5S 


Average 
Increase 
Score ^ 


April 49 


45 


165 


120 


72.6 


146 


ooo 


26 


15.9 


Kay ” 


42 


165 


113 


68.5 


136 


82.5 


23 


14.0 


June ” 


63 


165 


120 


72.6 


143 


86.6 


23 


14.0 


July ’ 


59 


165 


128 


77.5 


149 


90.5 


21 


13.0 


Aug " 


64 


165 


132 


80.0 


191 


91.5 


19 


11.5 


Sept ” 


50 


165 


128 


77.5 


149 


90.5 


21 


13.0 


Oct " 


43 


165 


123 


74.3 


148 


89.7 


25 


15.4 


IJov 


52 


165 


122 


74.0 


149 


90.5 


27 


16.5 


Dec " 


46 


169 


127 


77.0 


150 


91.0 


23 


14.0 


Jan " 


27 


165 


126 


76.3 


144 


87.2 


18 


10,9 


Peb ” 


47 


165 


122 


74.0 


149 


90.5 


27 


16.5 


Mar* ” 


26 


165 


130 


78.7 


153 


92.6 


23 


13.9 


12-Month 

Average 


47 


165 


124 


75.1 


147 


88.1 


23 


13.0 
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"Pi»o-tcst", with sevisral caaeo ahov.’lns as much as 6p^ im- 
proveHieut. It should be pointed out that many students made 
rather higli scox'es on the "Pre-test” and, thcrei'oi»e, left 
little room for improvement as measured by the ”Rc-test”. 

Assuming that the examination questions \rere not too 
easy, it can be concluded that, v/here tv«5lve classes average 
88.1^ on their final examinations, it is some indication 
of above average Instruction. 

For a review of the questionnaire used in this eval- 
uation the invader is referred to Appendl;: B of this thesis. 

Student Evaluation Questionnaire 

Upon completing the course each student is required 
to fill out an evaluation questionnaire. This questionnaire 
is designed to get the students • views on their overall 
impression of tlio course as well as to get tholr s{)eciflc 
evaluation on what the Staff considers to be the 21 most 
Important topics or subjects contained in the curriculum. 

The students are requested to specifically indicate the 
following on these 21 subjects: 

Value to student - 

Above average value 
Average value 
Below average value 

Amount of tlK^ devoted to topic - 
Excessive 
Adequate 
Inadequate 

Clearness in presentation - 
Above average 
Average 
Below average 



The 21 toploc considered by the School’s Staff to be 
the noGt important ai*e: 

1. ri-'inclplea of l<Gainiin2 

2. Methods of Instruction 

3. Analysis of Losnon Plana 

4. Job Analysis 

'5. Value, Use, and Cons true tion of Tests 

6. Effective Voice Instruction 

7. Evaluation of Instruction 

8. Application of Principles of Leamlng 

9. Currlculun Construotlon 

10. How to Study 

11. On the Job Traininc 

12. Utilisation of Training Aids 

13. Officer Candidate Program 

14. U.S. Navy Standard Organisation 

15. Reserve Training Curricula 

16. Procurement, Utilisation of Special Devices 

17. Educational Services 

18. ?rocuroi:v2nt of Training Aids 

19. Advancement in Rate 

20. Personnel Glasaiflcation 

21. Projection Equipment 

These questionnaires have been rcvievjed over a twelve- 
month period and students’ opinions have been tabulated and 
presented graphically in Graphs 1 (page 50), 2 (page 51), 
and 3 (page 52). 



Student Connents 

Tlie student evaluation questionnaire also provided 
space for general connents and in the majority of cases 
the students offered connents many of which are considered 
v^orth reporting: 

1. Tl-ie course was well presented and showed that 
it had been given a lot of thought and prepara- 
tion. The Instructors ’.\’ore well versed in 
the subjects they presented. I feel that by 
leaving tal<en the course I can better impart 
knov/lodge of stevedoring to those that I might 
bo called upon to instruct. 
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How to Study 
Value, Uae, and Construction of Teata 
Curriculim Construction 



5 Advancement In Plate 



6 EfCeotive Volc_g_lanlruq^lQ_n 



7 Reserve Training Curricula 



8 Applicatiop Prlnclolea of Learning 



9 Projection Sgulnr.ent 



10 Prlpcloles of Teaming 




11 Analysis of Lesson Plan 

12 Methods of Instruction 

13 Officer Candidate Prograa 

lA Job Analysis 




15 On tho Job Training 

16 UtlligQ*lon Trainlrr Ales and Fllir.g 



17 Procuror^nt, Utilization of Special CaTicec 

18 Evaluation of TrstrucMon 

19 U.P. ??aw Standard Organization 

20 Proc^.^*gTrcnt of Training Aids 

Educational Cerv' -os 
T3^ 
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Excessive 




Adequate 




Inadequate 
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Percentage of Trainees indicating "Cloarress of Presentation" as being above average , averafrw . below average 
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2. Since raost iupcrtant point streanod la the 
lesson plan, I feel that more than one period 
should be devoted to lesson planning'’. 

3. In the overall picture, I belle vo the Instruc- 
tor Training Course is very ifjell organized and 
a valuable adjunct to both the Naval Roservc 
and the Regular Navy, The Infomal, yet v/ell 
organised, manner in nhlch the instructors 
lEiont about in presenting the materials deserves 
coasiendation. 

4. I \?ant to compllnant the staff and instruc- 
tors on the organization and presentation of 
the Instructor l^alning Course. As a tour 
particularly designed for 2 vreek training 
duty, it not only provides invaluable Instruc- 
tion to instructors, but reacquaints them 
filth active duty and brings them up to date 

on many nev; phases In the overall Naval Reserve 
Training Program. I am not only speaking 
fox* nysolf but am incorporating statenento 
vjhlch have been made to me and remarks tliat 
I have overheard v/hen I say it was a worth- 
while course.,., viell done. 

5. Tills course is a very good one, and should 
go a long way in helping those charged vilth 
the responsibility of training. I found it 
particularly valuable in that it tended to 
crystallise and arrange in a clearer manner 
laanj'- thoughts and observations that had gone 
through my mind in connection with my ovm 
Organised Naval Reserve Unit. By this, I 
moan that Instructor training, like classifi- 
cation, recruiting, and certain other problems 
facing the Resez»ve, are extremely significant 
ones that require a reasonable understanding 
of the overall picture In order to success- 
fully cope with them on lower levels. Unless 
on officer or an enlisted mn had some back- 
ground of experience in the field of educa- 
tion, or through actual teaching in the Navy 
had acquired the ”kno*w-how”, it is inconceiv- 
able that this course would result in anything 
less than a better prepared instructor or 
instructor-supervisor. Purthemorc , the funda- 
r^ntal prlnclplos of learning and teaching as 
brought out in this course should be of con- 
siderable help to most of the trainees in 
their civilian occupations. I Imow it will 

be in mine. 
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6. The two week period does not permit adequate 
time for the number of subjects covered. 

This course could well be given over a two 
month period. Since the two month course is 
not possible, I would highly recoimnsnd elim- 
inating some of the least desirable courses, 
and allow more time for student participation, 
....let them try their hand at student teach- 
ing under observation of the school's staff.... 
this would be most beneficial. 

7. The course did much to enlighten me on tlie 
Naval Reserve Program. I was pleased to find 
out that so much time, effort, and expense 

is being devoted toward establishing and main- 
taining a good strong Naval Preserve. I thinlc 
such a program is vital to our National De- 
fense. 

8. The course gave me a clearer viev/ of the train- 
ing procedures for the Naval Reserve. It 
brou^t out the many errors that I have been 
making in ray tralnl^ methods and shovred lae 
means of connecting these errors. 

9. My benefit from this course was: (l) Proper 

teaching method, (2) free utilisation of train- 
ing aids of which I had no idea I may have 
access to, (3) that I an not teaching a class, 
but that I an teaching individuals, (4) and 
the power to be able to convey ray experience 

to someone else. The use of sound movies 
for training purpose, free use of questions 
v:hen in doubt, clear conduction of course 
by most of the Instructors ?^re things that 
also impressed ne about this course. 

10. Prom the enlisted nan's standpoint, I think 
the course as a whole v?as conducted in a very 
good manner. The methods were all in plain 
view-, and I learned very much by just watch- 
ing the actions of all the instructors. I 
nov; feel that I can get up in front of a class 
and not have ny Imoes playing some sort of a 
melody. I recoranend this course to anyone 
..... I think it was svjell. 

11. I feel that I have gained valuable knowledge 
in the art of teaching and handling of a class 
so that specific learning is accomplished. 
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The orderly and lo£;ical pr'esentation by all 
the Instructors vms good vrith a few of them 
being considered outstanding. 

12 . Ihis is without a doubt the finest training 
course I have ever taken in or out of the 
Havy. I feel that the school is particularly 
fortunate in having a staff of instimctors 
v;ho possess such fine teaching qualities and 
go about their work In a friendly, enthusias- 
tic and orderly nianner. It is schools lil 02 
this that will help the JJaval Resex‘*ve piK>grani 
stay alive and stlBiulate its growth. 

13. I now have a definite course to follow in 
planning and preparing training plans for 

our unit. I also have been thoroughly acquainted 
with available help In fora of training aids 
and where to secure then. 

14 . The co\aroe v;ao well paced... the instructors 
X'/ore good and enthusiastic, and the whole 
pisigran was conducted in an adult, nature 
fashion. One enlisted nan told lae it v?as 
the first tine he had ever felt at ease with 
officers . 

15. More tine should be allocated to give the 
students time to discuss their specific prob- 
lems in training. . .with class discussion. 

This would give practical application to the 
whole . 

16. It has given me an appreciation of the funda- 
ment als of teaching, at the minimum, plus 
some of the basic methods of teaching. I 
hope I will be able to pass oti some of this 
material to the other instructors in my divi- 
sion in an effort to improve our training 
progi'an. 

17. I would recommend that the school drav; up 
an outline of the course and present it to 
the graduates. Also prepare a list of pub- 
lications found to be useful in instructor 
training. 

18. A splendid course from begiiming to end. 

I wish some pressure could bo brought to bear 
on all rsen and officers in Reserve Training 
to attend it. 
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19 « Hie couree’s ^ 1 ‘eat-eot contribution to lae i-;ao 
that it helped ras to apeak before a crond and 
understand a student. 

20. This coiirae is finer than anything I have 
received in ny collGge training, leading to 

ny pooition as instructor at College, 

I think it should be set up for college credit, 
as a siusner school credit to teachers . 

21. The conscientious efforts of each instructor; 
tlm completeness of preparation; the sincerity 
of purpose; the deep interest in the students; 
and friendly attitude that prevailed through- 
out the course made a good impression on me. 

22, Classes should be restricted to 30 or 35 stu- 
dents to allow more opportunity for student 
participation in discussions. 

23 , It is probably not the fault of tlie instruc- 
tors but I feel that the classroom could stand 
being iRiproved. The window curtains flapped 
continually during the two week period; a 
noisy fan v;as constantly running making it 
difficult to hear from the rear of room; light- 
ing was all artificial. .. .the shades were dra\m 
Liost of the tine; chairs should have am 2 >estG 
for note taking; too many chairs in the room 
(about 50 piled up aroimd the bulkheads). 



CEtlPTER V 



S}jmmY AHD C0EGLU3I0HS 

As pointed out earlier* in this thesic, no Instructor 
trainins prograi*! of fcro v^oetco' duration can oven hope to 
turn out polished Instructors. Our Ai^rican Collecos and 
UnivorcltlGs require the student to spend four years of 
intenclve training, pursulns a prescribed course of instruc- 
tion, and conpletlng this progrsn satisfactorily before he 
ia given the stanp of approval and labeled an instructor. 

Considering the many llsnitatlons within which the 12 
KD US!Ir? Ir.s true tor Training Program operates, it is felt 
that the ialas5,on of the cchool is being carried out in a 
roost satisfactory nanner. Based on the results of the study 
it can be stated that the instructors of this school are 
doing a very fine piece of woric end that their efforts have 
I'osulted In v;hat ono rsigirt terci well above average instruc- 
tion. 

Tlie results of this study have been thoroughly discus- 
sed with the Staff of tlic 12 HD UuM Instructor Training 
School vrlth the below listed conclusions and recommendations 
being given tli© most weiglit. A copy of this study will be 
made available to the School Staff. 

1. Tliat the results of this study be thorouglily re- 
viewed by each Instructor of the 12 MD tJSHR Instmc- 
tor Training School with a view toviard improving 



those Instructor r*equii»et:eribD in0.icafced hy the 
evaluations to be either ‘’average" or "below 



average . 

In conducting this study one of the most no- 
ticeable shortcoainga of sotce of tho infjtructors 
was ttie failure to prepare and follow a definite 



lesson plan. Thoi'c oziots no doubt that all tho 
Inntructoro Imew their subject matter thoroughly, 
but their inatructioji in several inotancco, v/aa 
not up to expectations laainly due to the failure 
to prepare and follow a well thought out lesson 
plan. 



In the field of education, and especially in 
the instructor training pliaso of this field, the 
inpor banco of good sound lesson planning in rela- 
tion to ins-true tion cannot bo over enphasiood 

On this isiportent topic it is considered desirable 
to quote an excerpt fi’cn the I?IK3T Naval District’ 
llavcdL Reserve Electronic warfare Bulletin: 

fthat would be the result if one attempted to 
build a house without plans or specifications? 

What would be the result if an engineorinG firm 
attempted to build a read without plans or speci- 
fications? Are not all important human undertak- 
ings carefully planned? 

Teaohinc is a very complicated process, Un- 
plaimed, opportunistic teaching brings muddle and 
confusion. An instructor who carefully plans is 
able to accomplish things which the unorganised 
teacher cannot achieve or hope to aciiiove. 
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Many different items must be mnipulated dur- 
ing a class period so that learning will take place. 
An instructor must first consider the problem of 
individual differences. The trait^es are of va- 
rious ages, both chronological and mental j they are 
of varied backgrounds and varied amounts of energy. 
The instructor must motivate these various types 
of individuals and devise exercises which will in- 
volve appropriate learning. This he cannot accom- 
plish unless he carefully plans his work. 

There are many different outconKJS to be ac- 
complished each class period. The trainees must 
appreciate the value of these learning outcomes 
or there would be no urge on their part to work 
for them. The Instructor must endeavor to secure 
such an appreciation by pointing out in a convinc- 
ing manner the benefits and advantages to be de- 
rived from the results of his work. The v/ork of the 
trainee then becomes significant and worth doing. 
Such calls for caref^^l plaming on the part of the 
instructor. 

The subject matter is of vai*ylng complexity 
and the use of instructional aids needs to be or- 
ganised. A skillful Instructor is alert to this 
problem. He forscos moat ’’unforscen difficulties ‘ 
and carefully plans the use of such aids so as to 
reduce to a minimum the number of difficulties to 
be encountered. 

Finally, among many types of trainees wo find 
various attitudes. The instructor must cai*efully 
plan to endeavor to remove or prevent such nega- 
tive attitudes as discourageiocnt, indifference, 
feelings of Inferiority, insecurity and cynicism. 

On the other hand, he must plan to promote self- 
confidence, self-reliance, a sense of belonging to 
the gx'oup, cooperativeness and the feeling that 
being in the Wavy is a privilege. 

It is, therefore, recommended that each instructor 

be requli'ed to prepare a thorough lesson plan for 

each subject taught and make proper use of this 

losson plan during his presentation. 



1, Naval Reserve Electronic Warfax*e Bulletin ^1-^9 published 
by the FIRST Naval District, Boston, Massachusetts, 
quoted in U.S. Naval Training Bulletin NAVFERS 14987, 
dated March 1950, p, 5. N.S. Government Printing Office, 
Nashlngton, D,C, 
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2. That procedures be established and enforced for 



selecting personnel to take t!ie 12 HD USHR Instruc- 
tor Ti’aining Course. With the Havy Departc^nt plac- 
ing so much stress on the instructor training pro- 
gram, It would appear that to pemit anyone other 
than instructors or prospective instructors to 
take this coiu’se would bo a definite obstacle in 
prevent 5jsg the nloslon of the course fz»on being 
carried out. Prospective instructors are inter- 
preted to mean J^istructoro vdio are definitely slated 
for an instructor billet. It is recalled that 
seventy-five percent of the questionnaires returned 
by commanding officei's of the graduates of this 
school indicated that the graduates had not performed 
instruction duties prior to nor subsequent to tak- 
ing this course. By liiaiting the onrollnent as 
Indicated above there would bo a smaller class 
each month, which would permit the staff to give 
more individual attention to problems of instruc- 
tion that confront the individual trainee back at 
his homo unit. Any additional time gained thi»ough 
this restriction of em'ollnent could t«Jll be uti- 
lized by the school for student -teaching as recom- 
mended in item 3 below. 

3. That consideration be given to revising the cur- 
riculum of the 12 HD USHH Instructor Training 
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Course ulth a view tov/ard providing each trainee 
with an opportunity to do ooiaa student -teaching. 

It is an established practice and a require - 
nont of our toerlcan Colleges and Universities 
granting degrees and teaching credentials In the 
field of education that the student do a specified 
amount of practice teaching. This practice teach- 
ing Is done under strict supervision by members of 
the faculty and the student Is evaluated while on 
the job, which, without a doubt. Is one of the 
most effective and satisfactory ways of training, 
selecting, and r'ecor.imondlng prospective teachers 
to this most important phase of the educational 
program. 

At the 12 HB USRR Instructor Training School 
there Is no opportunity for the trainee to do prac- 
tice teaching. It is true that the time factor 
prohibits providing the necessary time for the 
trainee to do adequate practice teaching, but It 
appears that the course vrould bo much more valuable 
to the trainees If some time could be provided 
for such a program. It is, therefore, rcconmended 
that consideration bo given to eliminating the five 
periods devoted to ’’Application of the Principles 
of Learning and that additional time be tal:en from 
those courses which the students have indicated 
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on the student questionnaire as being of ’’the least 
value ” to then and utilise this tine for student 
practice teaching. At the beginninG of each new 
class the trainees could be advised that they will 
each be given thirty ninutea during the final days 
of the course In oi^or to allow then an opportunity 
to teach a conpletc lesson and that they should 
be laahinc preparation for this presentation tlirough-* 
out the course. It would seen very desirable for 
tho trainees to be required to prepare or obtain 
an appropriate training aid and use It effectively 
in this presentation. In such a practice teacliing 
program tho students still could nal»3 effective 
use of the topic ’’Application of the Principles 
of Learning”, by incorporating these principles 
into their presentation. 

After each presentation the staff instructor 
should take over and offer criticism on the presen- 
tation, nakinc sure that credit is given whore it 
is due and that tho undesirable practices are pointed 
out in a tactful and helpful manner. This procedure 
will greatly assist the student in learning the 
correct ways of teaching a lesson. An opportunity 
should also be pi’Ovided for class discussion after 
each pi*esentation in order to get tho students 
reaction to tho presentation. 
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The above recoianendation, If carried out, 
would require approval of the Chief of Haval ?er- 
BOimel since it would involve a change in the cur- 
riculum.. It is believed, hol^ever, that the Chief 
of Naval Personnel will act favorably in this recon- 
nendation since the author discussed this matter 
with personnel of the Tra3.ning Office of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel while in V/ashington, D.C., do- 
ing some research as backgroimd for this project 
and tMs office appeared to favor such a curriculum 
chango . 

4, That consideration be given to revising the examina- 
tions given the trainees. It was learned that the 
examination used for the ’’pre-test” and ”re-test 
was made up entirely by one member of the staff. 

It does not follow that an instructor training 
course staff, who are expected to be familiar with 
testing techniques and procedures, would permit 
one member of the staff to prepare an examination 
covering all the subjects taught during the course. 

It is, therefore, recomonded that the examina- 
tion being used be thoroughly revised with each 
instructor participating freely in the revision. 
Specifically, it is recommended tliat the ’’pre-test” 
be continued, but somewliat on a smaller scale, vis; 
that this examination be limited to not more than 
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100 qucDtlona by selecfcinG the nost ax^plicable 
questions froia the present exanlnatlon, and sup- 
plei!ient then v?lth questions fuxmishod by the In- 
structor staff. That the ’re-tcst" or final 
exaninatlon be continued, but that It be nade 
longer ar4 raore conpjrehensive » The final examina- 
tion could contain the "pre-test*’ questions, but 
they should be concealed throughout tiie final ex- 
amination CO that they would not bo I’eadily recog- 
nised as being pi?e-test” questions. This v.'ould 
still permit the school to reap the benefits of the 
pre-test — ’re- test' aspect, but uXth much more 
effect. Althou^i the staff does not tell the stu- 
dents that they will be given the sane test t/hen 
they complete the course, it is obvious that they 
must be aware of this arrangement as the result 
of havltig been briefed on the course by their as- 
sociates back at their home unit v/ho have taken 
the course at some previous date. 

It la further recommended that a fev/ short 
"pop-quizscs ' be given from tine to tine, ospcc- 
ialiy following tlie showing of a laovie or the 
completion of one of the more iinportant topics. 

Tills will have the effect of letting the students 
know that they ax’e going to be responsible for tills 
work and that the course moans more than merely 
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an opportvjiity to get off the tx?o weoko annual ac- 
tive dutj requirement. 

5, Upon completing the courae, no grade or miirli is 
assigned the graduates . Althougli the trainees 

are not advised that they Imov? this since the records 
of their associates i;ho have taicen the coui*se bo- 
for them do not contain a isarlc cr grade for the 
course . 

It is an established practice of effective 
instruction that the trainee be made responsible 
in oosic vjay for the material px'esonted in the claso- 
roon. 

It is recemnended, therefoi’e, that the train- 
ees be advised that they xiflll bo held responsible 
for the material covered in the class and that they 
v;lll be c:canined from tine to tine, iliat their 
v^ill be given a final grade wlilcli vjill be entered 
in their record and tliia grade uill be based on the 
extarainations that they are given from time to tine, 
on class participation, gerjsral attitude, and their 
thirty Exinute period of practice teaching, assxuaing 
that this will be included in the curriculun. 

6. Prepare an instructor training manual for this 
course and Include ouch Itens as objective of the 
course, curriculun of the course, a brief summary 
of each subject tauglit, factors effecting learning. 
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i’equix’€i;KJuta ot a good Iristructor, liclprul hints 
ror inotructoroj the Instructors' lesson plans 
for each topic , and otiier related iteno. A bit 
of pei*i3iOnal touch could bo added by including the 
naraea of the inotructora, the meabero of the claso, 
theii* hozao activity, rate, rank, etc. Upon i*epcrt- 
ifig fox' the course, the graduate a could bo given 
tJiia manual. This would not only be cricollont 
publicity for the course, but it v.'ould ualco tho 
course seen more noariingful to tho tx'ainoos in 
that tiicy would have it as a guide to use wiille 
taking the course and also have aos^tliing to show 
their associates in the hotio to»rn Organised Resci’vc 
Unit. In this connection, refox'once is made to 



the Instructor Training Manual published by the 
Director of Training 13IKT1I Kaval District, Great 
Lakes, Illinois, covering S lO UUKR Instructor 
Training Courso which Incorporates most of the 
abovoieentioned stateiaents . 



7. That consideration be given to noving the class 
to a smaller classrooa if such can bo iiado avail- 
able. The desirable thing would be to get a class- 
roon that i^ould be used only for the 12 KD USHR 
Instructor Training Course. This arrongenent would 
permit tho visiting instructors to have a file in 
the rear of the roon vfhere the-y could leave their 
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material and not have to carry it from their home 
or place of business to the class each time they 
teach. This room should bo provided with chairs 
having am rests to facilitate note taking. A 
permanent installation for showing movies could 
be Installed without too much effort and expense. 

Such an arrangement would contribute toward eliminat- 
ing the other undesirable conditions surrounding 
the classroom that have been mentioned earlier in 
this study. 

8. That some thought be given to the development of 

an advanced course of two weeks' duration in instruc- 
tor training. In this course most of the time could 
be devoted to practice teaching under critical 
observation of the instructors and members of the 
class. This course could be taught every tlilrd or 
fourth month and open only to graduates of the 
present course. Such a course would also have the 
effect of taking up the slack in enrollment that 
night be created if the present course is limited 
only to instructors or prospective Instructors. 

The present course could be taught nine or ten months 
out of the year and the advanced course tv.'o or three 
months out of the year, with the exact schedule be- 
ing dotemincd by interest as evidenced by application 
for the two courses. 
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9* There appears a definite need for a period, or 

periods. In the present course whereby the trainees 
can get together and Inforraaily discuss problems 
of the instructor as relate to their hone town units. 
The author tallced with many of the trainees during 
the course of this evaluation project and a majority 
of the trainees interviewed strongly favored such 
a progrein, and indicated a willingness to devote 
at least one or tvra evenings to such a program if 
tine could not be fomd in the daytime to provide 
for it, providing one of the staff instructors 
would volunteer to act as chaiinan. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the School 
Staff survey this idea with a vlcv; toward providing 
such a program, 

10. Have the subjects "Procurement of Training Aids , 
and "Utilization of Training Aids and Training 
Films" taught at the West Coast Training Aids Center, 
vihich is located only a few blocks from Building 7 * 
v/hen the students take their tour through this 
Training Aids Center they would already be there 
to learn about their pjxjcurcment and utilisation 
in an environment nor*o suitable to the subject 
than the bare classroom of Building 7 . There is 
a classroom at the Training Aids Center largo enough 
to accommodate the average class that has attended 
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tho school since its establlshrKjnt . A review of 
the curriculiim will show that one full day is de- 
voted to the ahovejienfcioned subjects together with 
tl'© tour through the Training Aids Center. 

To follow tills recojinendation would not neces- 
sitate any loss in time since the trainees could 
roport to the Training Aids Center for their first 
period in the morning instead of I’epoi'ting to 
Building 7". 

11, Tliat the student questionnaire (soe Appendix 3) 
be modified to include r>uch statements as: 

a, Vdiy did you apply to take this course? 

b, Viliat did you expect to gain from this course? 

c« Did this coiu'se measure up to your expectations? 
(If not briefly explain) 

d. VJhat action would you talce to improve tho course? 

e. Vihat five subjects of this course do you con- 
sider to bo the most value to you? (List them 
in the order of your preference) 

f. What five subjects do you consider to be tho 
least value to you? (List then in the order 
of their value to you, with the one of the 
least value being listed first, etc.) 

g. If you wei*c in charge of this school and had 
to elitiinate 6 periods from the course v;hat 
subjects would you eliminate? Briefly give 
your reasons. 

In this Questionnsiire adequate space should bo pro- 
vided for tho trainee to express his opinion freely. 
The conscientious opinions of students are very 
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desii’able and valuable in planning a cunrioulaa 
to suit tlie needs of the trainees. It in cons id - 
ci-ed that with the above additions to the 
student evaluation questionnaire that the school 
staff will set soKio ej:ceXlent recoiaaendaticms for 
this course. 

12. In presontijrig sone of the topics the anount of 
tine devoted by some of 'cho instructors to the 
lecture methods of instruction as compared to the 
araoimt of class discussion, use of training aids, 
etc,, was vex'y noticeable and seoned to have a 
decided effect upon the trainees. 

It is, therefore, recoraiendod, that the curx'ic- 
ulun bo reviev;cd with a viev? tov.’ard utilizing raore 
training aids, class diecusslon, etc., to oupplc- 
laent straight loct\i3X2 periods in those courses 
now ovendioliaingly devoted to the stralgixt lecture 
uethod of instniction. 
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AP?EI©IX A 

IKSTHUCTOR EVAHJATIOII SHEET 



Instructor 



Rank or J^ervlce 

Rato Humber 


2.0 




3.0 


3,5 


4.0 


Months experience 
as Instructor OCT Score 

Topic of 
Lesson observed 

Humber 
in class 

1 fH 

a 

Oi 

!-Jethod of lesson presentation 
(circle) -g 

Lectiore, Demonstration, Directed c 

Discussion, Other (specify) n 

o 

a 


Unsatisfactory 


Just Passable 


o 

to 

C3 

U 

O 


Good 


o 

^1 

R 

CO 


The main pxirpose of this report 
is to point out strengths and v;eak- 
nesses so that instruction may be 
improved. Use check ( ) mark in 
appropriate column. 

I. Physical aspects of the class- 
room: 

1 . Light, heat, ventilation 












2. Arrangement of chairs, tables, 
desks, etc 












3. Distractions minimised 












II. Physical aspects of Instructor: 
4. Voice 












5. Dress 












6. Poiso, mannerisms, etc 














! 
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III . Did tho Instructor : 

7. Introduce the lesRon 

adequately 

8. Follow an appz*oved looaon plan. 

9. Uoo step by step lesson 

presentation. 

10. Eraphaaise the inportant points 

of the lesson 

11. Relate the lesson to previous 

lessons, etc.. 

12. Utilize accepted principles of 

learning. 

13. Maintain proper relationship 

with tx'ainees 

14. Sho\; enthuslasn and keep 

interest of class 

15. Shov; confidence and maintain 

discipline 

16. Make use of good questioning 

procedure 

17. Provide for student to learn 

by doing ' 

18. Hal^c effective use of proper 

teaclilng mothodc 

19. Make efficient use of proper 

training aids 

20. Utilize sunaaries and effective 

drills ....................... 

21. Make effective asslgranent for 

ne^t lesson* * 4 .**. 

IV. Did the Trainees? 



22. Understand tho objectives of 

the lesson..... 

23 • Appear to be Interested ........ 

24. Ask significant questions 

25. Participate in discussions and 

activities 

26. Show understanding of the 

subject 

27. Develop the necessary skills,, . 

28. Appear to be vrorking to the 

extent of ability 



DNA 


1 

2.0 


1 • - 

2.5 


^JO 


3-? 


4*.0 








f 
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V. Comparison with other in- 

structiori on tlhis station: I>NA 


2.0 


2.J5 


3-c 




4.0 


29 • Instruction diu'ing this period 
appears to be 












VI. Utilization of Traininn Aids: 
^^cluclGO Trainins AieJa, l*rain- 
Ing Dovlcos, and special 
Devices ) 

30. Wei*e aids applicable to lesson. 












31. Before showing material^ did 
Instructor do any or all of 
the following: 












a. Did lie demonstrate some 
familiarity with the aid 
such as that derived from 
preview, previous use, etc.. 












h. Did he adapt the aid to the 
needs of tills particular 
lesson 












c. Did he discuss the content 
of aid 












d. Explain to class the 

Important points 












0 , Point cut weaknesses and 
strenKths of the aid ........ 












f. Explain and clarify techni- 
cal vxords and terms to be 
used in the aid 












G. Relate aid with previous 
material .................... 
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DNA 


2.0 


,2.p 


3-0 


3.5 


4.0 


Did Instructor follow up after 
using aid .................... 












a. Were the important points 
emphasised 












b. V/as content of aid sum- 

narised 












c. Was discussion held which 
was integrated with the aid. 













33* List Audio-ViGual Aids 
Instructor used: 

a. 

1 ), 

0 » 

d. 

VII .Additional Comcnts: 



A. Favorable to good instruction: 



B. Unfavorable to good Instruction: 
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APPEIDIX B 

INSTRUCTOH TRAIIIING COTIRSE 
EVALUATION SESET 



Iffane 



jflank/Rate Date 



Huch of the tjuccesa of the Instructor Training Course 
can be directly attributed to the constructive conncnts, 
suggestions, and criticism of the students in the coiarsc. 

In order to assist the Director of Training in fxirther im- 
provement, you are requested to ansv;er the follo;fing ques- 
tions . 

Ve hope to learn whether or not you found the various 
lessons and presentations of value to you, whether the amount 
of time spent v;as satisfactory, and whether the presenta- 
tions were clear and effective. 








r- 
= y\ 
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Part I - continued 



«3 





Deiow 

Average 


















oS 

H 

CO^ 

C0< 

MB 

i| 


Average 


















o£ 


a 

o p 
> u 
o o 


















TIKE SPENT 


Too 

Little 


















Too 

Huch 


















*P 4^ 

jQ*H 

<(K 


















VAI.UE TO you 


Below 

Average 


















Average 


















Above 

Average 


Evaluation of Instruction 


Advanccnent in Rate 


n 

o 

o 

•H 

> 

a 

» 

0 

R 

CO 

r-f 

•rl 

s> 

n 

4^ 

c 

1 
3 
o 
o 

& 


Projection Equipment 


Value, Use & Construction of Tests 


Officer Candidate Progran 


(d 

O 

•H 

lU 

s 

0 

1 
s 

CJ 

o 

o 

c:i 


Personnel Classification 



Si 

H 

4^ 

a 

CLi 






•a 

.o 

o 

'O 

o 

8) 
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APPENDIX C 

SELP-EVALUATIOH TEST FOR mSTHDCTORS 



Directions for using the test: 

This test consists of 25 questions, each of v;hich has been 
given a naxlnum score. A question is valued according to 
the part it has in making a good instructor. 

The test assuiaec that you l-mow your subject natter 
v^ell. No natter hoi? skillful you nay be in teaching, you 
cannot be a good Instructor unless you learn your subject 
thoroughly and keep alert for all new dovelopnonts in your 
field . 

Read each question carefully. Tlien consider all the 
good practices that add up to make the aaxinun score. 

After this, estimate as well as you can how closely yovi 
are following good practices and score yourself accord- 
ingly. 

Rcnember this is a self test . Its value for you will 
depend upon how honest you are with yourself, VHicn you 
have finished, add up your score and compare it with this 
scale : 

QO or above is outstanding 
60 to 89 is above average 
70 to 79 is average 
62 to 69 is below average 

If your score is below 62, you will Imow that there is a 
definite need for you to iraprovo. You will have to change 
many of your teaching habits. 
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Kaxinura 

Score 



1. Do I check the physical aspects of my 

classroouj shop, or laboratory (4) 

Good instructors make every effort to 
improve the environment. They insist 
on: 

i l) Good lighting 
2) Proper heat 
3) Good ventilation 
Good equipment 

5) Best possible arrangement of 
equipment 



2. Do I Introduce myself at the first 

session? (l) 

Good instructors 

(1) Krlte name on blackboard 

(2) Pronounce their names 

(3) Tell something of their background 

3. How vjell do I learn names? (3) 

Good instructors: 

(1) Malce out seating charts, partic- 
ularly for large groups 

(2) Address questions to individuals 

(3 ) Dec principle of association 



4. 



Do I get essential information regarding 

each trainee? 

Here are some suggeBbions on how to 



^et it: 

'1) Use Qual Cards if available 



> 7 ?< 



Have men fill out a questionnaire 
Interview each man 
’4) If time does not penult inter- 
viewing all trainees, talk to 
those who seen to need special 
attention 



(4) 



5* Am I punctual and do I expect punctuality? (2) 
Good instructors; 

(1) Start their classes on tine 

(2) Are punctual for all appoint- 
ments and expect the same from 
the men 



6. Ara I an example of good military bear- 
ing and neatness? (2) 

Good instructors recognize that: 

(1) They are leaders 

(2) Good example has value 



My 

Score 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 




i I 



IJ 




I I 





/ 

I 



l 
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Maximum 

Scoi»e 

7. Do I address the class effectively?,...,.. (2) 

Good instructors: 

(1) Talk to everyone, including trainees 
in the hack row 

(2) Avoid personal mannerisms, partic- 
ularly distracting ones 

(3) Judge their effectiveness, to some 
extent, hy observing expressions 

w Do not talk to the blackboard or 
walls 

8. Am I careful with v/ords? (4) 

Good instructors: 

(1) Make their points clear by using 
words which can be understood 

(2) Always explain the moaning of un- 
familiar or technical terminology 
and write the terms on the black- 
board 

(3) Recognize that abusive language or 
profanity engenders disrespect and 
will not force trainees to learn 

(4) Avoid sarcasm 

9. Do I develop a satisfactory lesson plan 

for each class? (12) 

A good lesson plan has: 

(1) A simple but complete statement 
of what the trainees arc expected 
to learn 

(2) A list of equipment and materials 
needed, including training aids; 
charts, films, recordings, film 
strips, etc. 

(3) An Introduction for the lesson 

(4) V/ays of presenting the lesson 

15) Application and testing procedures 

(6) Summary of lesson with provision 
for reteachlng facts or skills 'when 
necessary. 

10. In the classroom and shop do I limit 

tallclng to a minimum so that the men can 

get to v:ork? (3) 

Good instructors recognize: 

(1) Valuable time is lost by too much 
explanation 

(2) Experience in beaching, a study of 
the trainees, and an intelligent 
use of questions help a good in- 
structor recognize when he should 
stop talking 



My 

Score 
( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



f I r» 



I f 



I 4 ilMl 



I’) 
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Maximum 

Score 

11. Do I keep ny classroon shipshape at all 

tines? (2) 

Good Instructors: 

(1) Insist upon an orderly arrangej.ient 
of chairs, tables, and equipment 

(2) Insist that all tx'ash be put in 
receptacles px’ovideJ fox* tills pur- 
pose, so that, at the end of the 
period, working areas are ready for 
the next class 

12. Do I avoid waste of time, keeping every 

man occupied ifith constructive work? (3) 
Good instructors: 

il) Avoid ’’busy work" for Its own sake 

(2) Avoid aimless repetition 

(3) Have a constructive assignment for 
every trainee at all times 

13. Do I keep my men at work until the end of 

the period? ( 2 ) 

Good 3.nstructora : 

(li Prevent "horse play" 

(2) Have men who complete their vfork 

ahead of schedule either help others 
or take another assignment 

14. Am I human yet dignified?,.. (5) 

Good instructors: 

(1) Find out what is wi*ong when they do 
not get along well with their trainees 

(2) Do not need to remain aloof on the 
principle that "familiarity br»eeds 
contempt" 

(3) Dispense v/lth unnecessary formality 

15. Do I prepare teaching aids before class 

time? (3) 

In order to make the best use of 
instruction time, good instructors: 

(1) Draw neat blackboard diagrams 
beforehand 

(2) Hava Appropriate training aids 
ready for use 

(3) Have necessary bulletins, texts 
etc. in the classroom 

16. Do I get the fullest possible use out of 

tra?.nlng aids? (4) 

Good Instructors: 

(1) Know when to use training aids 

(2) Improvise training aids whenever 
necessary 

(3) Make a cai'eful study of a training 
aid before they present it 



My 

Score 
( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 







1 I 




' I 



1 1 < 
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Maxinun 

Score 

17, Do I create learning eituatlona? (5) 

Good inatructora: 

(1) Know that a nan nust be trained to 
think about vdiat he hao learned 

(2) Stimulate group discus olojic and 
employ Quoations frcely 

(3) Crganise the inctructicn, ae much 

as possible, in the form of prcblens 

18, Do I stress practical applications? (3) 

Good instructors; 

(1) Recognise tiiat all Icarniiig must 
be applied 

(2) Give exanples of usee to wliich 
information can be put 

19, Do I let man ‘'leam by doing”? (10) 

Good instructors; 

(1) Kealice that lectures and demonstra- 
tions iiave tl»eir place but that 
trainees learn only after practice 

(2) Limit lect'ores and demonstrations 

so as to give their trainees time to 
leai»n by doing ' . 

20, Does every man know what is to bo accom- 
plished each period? (3) 

Good instructors find tiiat they get the 
best 1‘esponse tjrien they acquaint their 
clacses with the objective for each 
lesson in advance 

21, Do I obser*ve sound principles of learning?, (3) 

Good instructors recognise that: 

(1) It is desirable to move from the 
simple to the more complex, from 
tiie known to tl;e unknown 

(2) They are working first with people, 
secondarily with subject natter 

(3) Trainees must be motivated 

(4) Frequent review is necessary to 
prevent forgetting 

22, /via I making every effort to meet the needs 

of Individuals? (7) 

Good instructors recognise students 
abilities and experiences, and 
consequently make every effort to 
adjust their Instruction to the 
individual 



Ky 

Score 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

{ ) 
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Masiaua 

Score 

23 . Bo I suaraarlze at the end of each period?,. (4) 

Good instructors suofnarlze by: 

( 1 ) Listing main points on the black- 
board 

( 2 ) Questioning trainees orally 

(3) Conducting a short 'Written objective 
test 

24. Do I use the most effective type of 

e:sanination? (4) 

Good instructors: 

( 1 ) Find that the objective test is 
better than the essay type of Navy 
training 

( 2 ) Generally use the multiple choice 
and completion typo for testing 
specific 5cnov;ledge 

(3) Generally use performance tests for 
a small group and for testing 
specific skills 

(4) Sometimes use a combination of ob- 
jective types for testing general 
knowledge 

( 5 ) Usually avoid the True-False tests, 
as they encourage guessing. (A 
True -False can be used in an eraer- 
gency where a quick, simple check- 
up is highly desirable . ) 

Note: Every instructor oug}:it to 

read "Constructing and Us- 
ing Achievement Tests", 

(NavPers l68o3). 

25 . Bo I make full use of test results? ( 5 ) 

Good instructors recognise that 

tests : 

(1) Help trainees review and organise 
subject matter 

( 2 ) Help determine Imov/lodge of the 
subject 

(3) Help tx’ainees determine progress 
and standing 

(4) Help instructors find weak points 
in their teaching 

Total Scores ( lOO) 



SUBMITTED BY: 
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( ) 
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APPEHDIX D 
DATA m INSTRUCTORS 



I , Name 

II , Ranlc/^ate 

III , Precent Assignment : 



IV. Civilian Background : 

(A) Educational Background: 






High School completed 
College completed 
Graduate School completed 
Degrees conferred; 



completed ) 




Degree 



School 



Date 



(5) College major 

College minor 

(B) Professional or vocational background: 

(1) List positions hold and approximate length 
of each: 



(2) Months teaching experience; 



4 




1 
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V. Military Backpyound ; 

(A) Years service 

(b) Months teaching experience while in service; 



(C) List sone of duties (or assignments): 

ill 

12 ] 

n) 

m 

iSJl 

16 ] 

ill 

13 ] 

I2JI 

110] 

(D) Navy Schools attended: 











,3, 









VI. How long have you tauglit at USNR 12ITD Instructor 
Training School? 

Have you always taught the same subject? 

If not, briefly explain: 



9 




VII. Gensral ConHEents; 



(l) Indicate the phacea or portions of your 
contribution to the course which you 
consider most valuable: 



(2) Briefly describe where you feel your 
participation in the course falls dovm 
(if such io the case); 



(3) V»hat do you reconraend as a solution to 
No. (2) above: 



VIII. Based on your personal observation, briefly 

indicate yotu' e^neral impression of the course: 



93 



xX. State your rocomendations for Inprovlng the 
course : 



X 



Additional Connaents (use back of page if necessary); 




1 










I 



1 



XMtSK DOB 
































































; 
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